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Prologue 


A  Grade  5  class  in  Peterborough  was  exploring  the 
theme  “Wizards”  as  part  of  its  language  arts  study. 
The  teacher  had  read  excerpts  from  A  Wizard  of 
Earthsea,  by  Ursula  Le  GuinU  and  the  children  were 
engaged  in  varied  language  activities  related  to  the 
theme.  As  a  means  of  focusing  the  activities  and 
drawing  the  children  together  for  a  shared  experi¬ 
ence,  the  teacher  chose  the  following  poem  as  a  basis 
for  some  drama  work: 

Sorcerer,  sorcerer,  what  do  you  brew? 

Sweet,  sweet,  honeyfield  dew. 

Sorcerer,  sorcerer,  who  is  it  for? 

Boys,  girls,  a  dozen  or  more. 

Sorcerer,  sorcerer,  give  some  to  me! 

Drink,  drink,  magic  you’ll  see. 

Sorcerer,  sorcerer,  what  will  it  do? 

Wish,  wish,  it  will  come  true.® 

The  class  moved  to  a  large  multi-purpose  room, 
and  the  children  gathered  around  the  teacher  while 
she  read  the  poem  aloud,  using  a  different  voice  as 
questioner  and  as  sorcerer.  Next,  in  pairs,  all  working 
at  the  same  time,  the  children  read  the  poem  aloud, 
one  reading  the  sorcerer’s  lines,  the  other  reading 
the  words  of  the  visitor,  changing  roles  for  the  second 
reading.  Then  the  teacher  asked  each  of  the  children 
playing  the  sorcerer  to  create,  in  space,  a  cave  where 
the  sorcerer  concocted  his  potions.  The  visitor  would 
arrive  at  the  cave  seeking  to  have  a  wish  granted. 

The  children  enacted  the  scene  in  parrs,  all  working 
at  once.  The  sound  of  their  voices  filled  the  room, 
and  each  pair  dramatized  the  poem,  oblivious  of  the 
others. 


The  teacher  asked  the  children  to  change  partners, 
then  gave  the  next  set  of  instructions:  If  the  sorcerer 
could  convince  the  visitor  to  drink  the  potion,  then 
a  wish  would  come  true,  but  only  the  sorcerer  knew 
if  the  wish  were  beneficial  or  dangerous;  the  visitor 
would  have  to  risk  the  outcome  of  the  wish  and  decide 
whether  or  not  to  drink  the  potion.  The  pairs  read 
the  poem  aloud,  and  then  froze  in  their  final  positions. 
Some  of  the  children  playing  the  sorcerer  had  used 
powerful  movement  as  persuasion;  others  had  made 
the  words  enticing  and  evocative.  About  half  of  the 
visitors  had  accepted  the  potion.  Then  the  sorcerers 
announced  the  secret  of  the  spell  to  the  visitors, 
who  responded  with  shock  or  laughter,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  their  decisions.  The  children  gathered 
around  the  teacher  and  discussed  the  reasons  for 
accepting  or  refusing  the  potion,  and  the  sorcerers 
described  their  plans  for  encouraging  the  drinking 
of  the  magic  elixir. 

The  teacher  then  played  the  sorcerer,  and  the  class 
responded  in  unison  as  the  visitors.  The  children,  as 
a  group,  decided  on  their  reason  for  visiting  the 
sorcerer,  out  of  earshot  of  the  teacher.  Then  the 
drama  began  as  the  sorcerer  appeared  to  discourage 
the  visitors  from  wanting  the  potion,  and  the  class’s 
determination  to  gain  control  of  the  wish  grew. 

Finally,  the  children  surrounded  the  sorcerer  and 
began  chanting,  “Drink,  drink”,  and  the  sorcerer  gave 
a  sample  to  each  child  in  turn.  They  then  began  to 
transform  from  visitors  into  sorcerers,  the  outcome 
of  their  private  decision,  thus  taking  control  of  the 
wish-granting  powers. 

The  drama  had  begun. 


i 
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1.  Ursula  K.  Le  Guin,  A  Wizard  of  Earthsea  (New  York:  Parnassus  2.  Agnes  Buckles,  ‘“Sorcerer,  Sorcerer”  in  Brown  Source  Book 
Press,  1968).  (Toronto:  Longman,  1974),  p.  12. 


1.  What  Is  Drama  in 
Education? 


Drama  is  experiential,  active  learning.  Children  “live 
through”  the  drama,  exploring  and  expressing  their 
thoughts,  their  values,  and  their  feelings  in  a  con¬ 
trolled,  play-based  learning  mode. 

Drama  comprises  a  set  of  teaching  strategies  that 
guides  all  children,  including  those  with  exceptionali¬ 
ties,  to  imagine,  explore,  enact,  communicate,  and 
reflect  upon  ideas,  concepts,  and  feelings  at  their  own 
level  of  development. 

Drama  allows  children  to  respond  intellectually, 
physically,  and  emotionally  to  a  variety  of  imagined 
situations  through  movement  and  role-playing,  using 
action  and  dialogue  appropriate  to  the  content. 

Drama  is  concerned  with  inner  imaginings  and  with 
the  spontaneous  dramatic  actions  that  result  from 
them.  The  need  to  respond  emotionally  and  cognitive¬ 
ly  to  dramatic  situations  calls  forth  reflections,  feelings, 
actions,  and  reactions  that  may  have  been  previously 
unexplored  and  unexamined.  Drama,  then,  may  result 
in  an  expanded  awareness,  through  which  children 
are  able  to  extract  richer  meaning  from  their 
experience  and  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
themselves  and  their  relationships  with  other  people. 

Drama  is  process-centred  learning.  It  takes  learning 
into  the  personal  realm.  Children  must  organize  in¬ 
formation,  interpret  their  perceptions,  and  draw  on 
their  imaginations  and  their  experience  to  translate 
this  material  into  drama.  In  addition,  dealing  with 
fictional  situations  and  problems  is  an  activity  that 
enables  children  to  extend  their  “here  and  now”  -  to 
broaden  their  perspectives. 

Drama  is  useful  for  developing  communication 
skills.  When  children  are  challenged  to  take  a  new 
perspective  in  an  imagined  context  they  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  represent  their  experience  and  learning 
through  the  art  form  of  drama.  Drama  also  requires 
children  to  co-ordinate  their  responses  with  those  of 
the  other  participants,  improving  their  ability  to 
communicate  both  verbally  and  non-verbally.  The 
teacher  must  design  a  context  for  the  drama  that 
requires  the  children  to  think  and  to  use  language  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

In  drama,  children  are  reacting  according  to  their 
particular  backgrounds,  experiences,  and  perceptions 
while  trying  to  acquire  new  insights.  Therefore, 
drama  may  help  bridge  the  gaps  between  different 


linguistic  and  cultural  environments.  Teachers  can 
observe  students  from  new  perspectives  as  they 
participate  through  movement  and  role-playing. 

Drama  can  motivate  non-English-speaking  children  to 
explore  the  English  language.  In  addition,  there  is 
interaction  between  different  cultures,  enlarging  the 
cross-cultural  experience  of  all  members  of  the  group. 

Drama  may  perform  an  important  function  in  special 
education. 

By  mobilizing  creative  skills,  we  may  well  be  resolving 
problems  before  they  become  too  extreme. 
Furthermore,  through  the  varied  nature  of  dramatic 
work,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  discover  the 
individual  “at  risk”.^ 

Drama  can  also  be  the  base  from  which  other 
learning  activities  grow.  The  teacher  should,  there¬ 
fore,  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  children 
being  taught,  their  experience,  their  needs,  their 
abilities,  and  their  interests,  and  should  choose  ideas 
from  within  the  particular  group’s  own  experience  and 
extend  them. 

Drama  helps  students  understand  themselves  and 
others.  It  gives  them  experience  in  predicting,  plan¬ 
ning,  organizing,  and  problem-solving,  all  of  which 
assist  them  in  forming  self-concepts.  Since  the  quality 
of  children’s  interpersonal  relationships  depends  on 
their  ability  to  express  themselves  through  movement 
and  speech,  drama  provides  the  building  blocks  of 
social  development.  By  encouraging  children  to  re¬ 
hearse  alternatives  in  life  and  to  note  their  conse¬ 
quences,  drama  broadens  their  repertoire  of  verbal 
and  non-verbal  interactive  behaviour.  It  allows  them 
to  experiment  with  a  variety  of  social  roles;  this,  in 
turn,  helps  them  identify  and  empathize  with  others. 
They  grow  in  their  understanding  of  their  fellow 
students’  concerns,  problems,  successes,  and  failures. 

Drama  is  an  art  form  through  which  children  can 
develop  awareness,  heighten  perception,  learn  to 
manipulate  language,  increase  cognition,  explore 
emotions,  and  improve  their  ability  to  interact  with 
others.  Drama  is  a  way  of  learning  -  a  positive, 
fulfilling,  joyful  way  of  learning. 


*3.  Sue  Jennings,  Remedial  Drama 
(London;  Pitman,  1973),  p.  43. 


2.  Goals  and  Aims  of 
Primary-Junior  Drama 

Drama  shares  with  other  curriculum  areas  of  the 
Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  the  general  educational 
goals  outlined  in  The  Formative  Years: 

On  behalf  of  the  educational  community  and  other 
citizens,  the  government  pledges  to  support  an 
education  that  develops  basic  skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes,  that  endeavours  to  provide  a  fuller  life  during 
a  child's  years  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions, 
and  that  endeavours  to  nurture  every  child’s  growth 
so  that  each  may  be  able  to  continue  his  or  her 
education  with  satisfaction  and  may  share  in  the  life 
of  the  community  with  competence,  integrity,  and  joy. 

It  follows  that  the  curriculum  will  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  each  child  (to  the  limit  of  his  or  her 
potential): 

-  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  fundamental  to  his  or  her 
continuing  education; 

-  to  develop  and  maintain  confidence  and  a  sense  of 
self-worth; 

-  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  acquire  the  attitudes  that 
he  or  she  needs  for  active  participation  in  Canadian 
society; 

-  to  develop  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sensitivity  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  complete  and  responsible  life. 

The  following  specific  goals  are  derived  from  these 
general  goals.  The  drama  components  in  the  Primary 


and  Junior  Divisions  will  provide  opportunities  for 

each  child  to  develop: 

a)  receptivity  -  the  ability  to  observe,  listen,  and 
read,  and  to  perceive  the  world  from  other  points 
of  view; 

b)  comprehension  -  the  ability  to  understand  con¬ 
cepts,  face  issues,  clarify  values,  and  grasp  the 
essential  truth  of  a  situation  or  role; 

c)  inventiveness  -  the  ability  to  use  imagination  and 
creativity  in  solving  problems; 

d)  curiosity  -  the  motivation  to  research  and  explore 
issues  raised  by  dramatic  situations; 

e)  expressiveness  -  the  ability  to  translate  fantasy 
into  shared  reality,  to  communicate  holistically, 
expressing  feelings  and  ideas  both  verbally  and 
non-verbally; 

f)  self-awareness  -  the  ability  to  reflect  upon 
thoughts  and  actions  and  their  origins,  to  bring  to 
full  consciousness  and  make  explicit  the  unex¬ 
pressed,  the  automatic,  and  the  merely  implied; 

g)  body  awareness  and  control  -  the  ability  to  move 
or  to  be  still  so  that  either  is  expressive  of 
thoughts  or  feelings  appropriate  to  the  situation; 

h)  skill  in  group  relations  -  the  ability  to  work  co¬ 
operatively,  to  share  ideas,  to  respect  other  points 
of  view,  and  to  trust  oneself  and  others. 
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3.  Designing  Drama 
Activities 

Drama  can  be  either  taught  as  a  subject  on  the 
timetable  or  used  as  a  learning  medium  in  various 
areas  of  the  curriculum  -  e.g.,  language  arts,  social 
sciences,  physical  education,  music,  or  art.  The  focus 
of  this  document  is  the  incorporation  of  significant 
drama  experiences  within  the  school  curriculum. 

The  time  spent  on  drama  may  be  as  little  as  five 
minutes,  or  a  drama-oriented  theme  may  be  extended 
over  as  long  as  a  month.  The  time  will  depend  on  the 
relationships  the  teacher  can  see  between  drama 
and  other  curriculum  goals. 

This  document  describes  the  various  aspects  of 
drama  that  can  be  incorporated  into  the  elementary 
program  -  dramatic  play,  movement,  role-playing, 
improvisation,  reading  aloud,  and  writing.  Transcripts 
of  actual  lessons  from  Kindergarten  through  Grade  6 
accompany  the  theoretical  discussions  of  drama 
techniques. 

The  classroom  can  provide  sufficient  space  for  the 
drama  lesson,  and  using  the  space  around  the  table 
or  the  desk  gives  the  child  a  sense  of  being  on  home 
ground.  When  an  activity  requires  the  use  of  more 
space,  the  tables  can  be  moved  against  the  wall,  or 
even  into  the  hall.  A  school  timetable  that  shows 
free  school  gym  time  would  permit  flexibility  and 
spontaneity.  (A  gymnasium  or  activity  room  can  be 
useful  for  activities  that  demand  much  movement,  but 
often  children  still  require  the  stability  offered  by  a 
home-base  spot,  which  might  be  a  circle  or  a  specified 
area.)  Many  games  can  be  played  at  the  desk.  Even 
the  playground  can  be  used,  in  suitable  weather. 

Drama  should  involve  as  many  children  in  the 
experience  as  possible.  Generally,  it  is  best  if  the 
children  are  involved  at  the  same  time  in  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  flow  of  thinking,  the  flow  of 
language,  and  the  flow  of  movement. 

Sometimes  the  children  will  all  work  separately 
without  interacting  with  others.  This  provides  an 
opportunity  for  deepening  concentration,  allows 
privacy  for  individual  exploration,  and  minimizes 
distractions.  Or  the  class  may  work  as  a  single  unit, 
each  individual  functioning  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 


Sometimes  the  children  will  work  in  pairs  or  in 
small  groups,  engaging  in  social  interaction,  stimu¬ 
lating  each  other’s  thinking,  and  lending  support  to  the 
group.  Each  child  should  work  with  a  variety  of 
partners,  and  the  tasks  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
trolled.  There  should  be  little  sharing,  but  groups  can 
demonstrate  some  of  their  findings.  The  pairs  might 
work  spread  around  the  classroom. 

Sometimes  -  for  example,  if  the  material  used 
contains  only  one  character  -  the  children  will  work 
as  one  large  group,  learning  to  compromise  and  co¬ 
operate,  gaining  an  understanding  of  power  struggles 
and  personality  conflicts,  combining  the  thoughts  of 
several  individuals,  and  learning  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  good  of  the  whole  group. 

Sometimes  the  children  will  simply  observe  or 
discuss,  although  they  should  be  participating  not  just 
as  an  audience,  but  as  individuals  who  want  to  learn 
or  glean  information  from  the  situation. 

Some  children  seem  to  demand  immediate  and 
continuous  involvement  and  need  to  be  pressed  into 
deeper  achievement;  others  must  be  persuaded 
(rather  than  forced)  to  participate.  The  teacher  must 
continually  accept  their  efforts  and  encourage  them 
to  try. 

There  may  be  several  sides  to  the  issue  being 
dramatized,  and  by  switching  roles  the  children  can 
explore  the  different  perceptions  of  the  characters.  As 
well,  children  take  turns  with  the  more-  and  less- 
dominant  roles.  When  the  class  is  working  in  groups, 
there  may  be  several  children  playing  the  same  role, 
one  in  each  group. 

This  document  organizes  the  materials  for  drama, 
beginning  with  games  and  activities  to  encourage 
movement,  focus  and  concentration,  imagination, 
social  co-operation,  and  self-control.  Eurther  sections 
explore  drama  techniques  and  strategies  that  the 
teacher  can  use  to  build  a  developmental  curriculum 
for  a  specific  group  of  children.  Finally,  strategies 
for  helping  children  to  use  drama  as  an  aid  to  oral 
reading  are  provided. 
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4.  Stages  of 

Development  in  Drama' 

Expansive  Play  (4-5  years) 

This  is  a  period  of  expansion  for  children.  They  widen 
their  experience  and  abilities  and  extend  their  devel¬ 
opmental  growth  in  all  areas  of  activity. 

They  develop  fine  motor  control.  They  love  secrets 
and  surprises,  have  friends  and  enemies,  and  seek 
approval  from  their  peers.  They  develop  highly 
imaginative  roles,  use  different  voices,  and  begin  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  symbol  from  the  reality. 
They  engage  in  gymnastics,  create  free  movement  to 
music,  and  play  both  “creeping”  and  relay  races. 
They  pretend  to  tell  the  time.  They  play  games  of 
order  (like  “Ring-around-a-rosie”)  and  develop  dra¬ 
matic  rituals  of  possession  and  sequence.  They  are 
conscious  of  the  roles  of  others. 

Children  now  have  a  greater  range  of  people  as 
models  for  their  acting,  yet  they  rely  very  much  on 
direct  perception.  When  playing,  they  may  focus  upon 
one  aspect  and  appear  oblivious  to  other  features. 
They  engage  in  group  pretence  play  and  demonstrate 
the  rise  of  early  conscience.  They  use  puppets  and 
begin  to  learn  to  avoid  aggression.  They  can  antici¬ 
pate  the  future  and  rely  on  their  own  judgement. 

Flexible  Play  (5-7  years) 

Children  now  build  flexibly  upon  their  previous 
growth.  They  work  mentally  by  analogy  and  animism. 
They  learn  time  beat  and  the  distinction  between 


left  and  right,  and  begin  to  separate  out  the  “appro¬ 
priate”  play  for  boys,  girls,  and  babies. 

In  group  play,  the  groups  tend  to  be  large.  Large 
closed  circles  are  common.  Also,  children  can  now 
initiate  their  own  play  activities.  Because  they  get 
around  more  and  see  more  of  the  community,  they 
can  dramatize  a  wider  range  of  experience.  They  play 
any  number  of  roles  and  begin  to  understand  complex 
social  situations.  Their  impersonations  have  a  bigger 
range  of  models.  They  develop  role  flexibility, 
changing  roles  easily;  social  roles  are  begun  and  they 
perform  in  caricature.  They  make  playful 
conversation.  They  improvise  readily  to  depict 
movements,  objects,  characters,  and  situations; 
however,  they  still  have  difficulty  at  times  in 
distinguishing  fantasy  from  reality.  They  make 
costumes  and  clay  models.  They  develop  realistic 
themes  with  episodic  plots,  and  replace  symbolic  play 
with  increasingly  realistic  imitations  of  what  is 
happening  around  them.  Children  who  attend 
Kindergarten  or  school  may  come  home  and 
immediately  start  playing  “school”.  By  converting 
such  situations  into  drama,  they  assimilate  them  and 
relate  them  to  their  previous  experience.  Their  play 
demonstrates  that  they  can  see  relationships  -  such 
as  taller  and  shorter,  or  bigger  and  smaller  -  between 
things.  They  love  chasing  and  running  games  and 
begin  movement  sequences  like  “big/small/grow”. 
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4.  Adapted  from  Richard  Courtney,  The  Dramatic  Curriculum 
(London,  Ontario:  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Western 
Ontario  Press,  1980),  pp.  50-53. 


They  can  be  followers  or  leaders,  but  they  need 
recognition  from  adults  for  their  play  and  art 
creations. 

Their  drama  will  show  an  improved  ability  in 
perception.  They  can  make  distinctions  between 
objects  according  to  their  appearance,  and  can 
recognize  perceptual  details  and  integrate  them  into  a 
whole.  Thus,  in  their  play  they  can  express  both 
“the  wood  and  the  trees”. 

They  can  empathize  well  with  their  playmates.  In 
fact,  they  have  better  interactions  with  their  peers 
than  with  adults.  They  also  react  well  to  the 
characters  others  act  in  the  drama,  or  to  characters 
in  stories.  They  communicate  well  with  others  in 
speech  in  their  play;  most  utterances  are  answered 
or  attract  the  attention  of  listeners;  and  almost  all 
improvisers  show  concern  over  the ‘reactions  of 
others.  Yet  rules  also  begin  to  emerge;  there  are 
“proper”  ways  to  make  a  play.  Generally,  social 
participation  increases  with  age.  Group  drama  seems 
influenced  by  the  social  hierarchies  of  the  children 
involved.  At  this  stage,  for  instance,  the  boy  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  toughest  in  the  class  is  often  the  play 
leader.  The  plays  of  boys  are  liable  to  move  towards 
physical  actions  and  contests;  those  of  girls  towards 
talking.  Peers  are,  too,  a  major  source  of  imitation. 

The  spontaneity  of  the  children’s  drama  is  affected 
by  their  growth  of  controlled  reactions.  They  now 
begin  to  take  time  to  plan  what  to  do.  Parent  encour¬ 
agement  helps,  but  overt  direction  can  decrease 
spontaneity.  The  concern  of  the  parent  of  the 
opposite  sex  appears  to  provide  the  strongest 
motivation. 

Children  demonstrate  the  dominant  concerns  and 
anxieties  of  this  age  -  themes  of  flight,  of  being 
chased,  attacked,  and  bitten  are  common,  as  are 
themes  of  mothers,  witches,  and  of  resurrection. 
These  concerns  and  themes  are  also  reflected  in 
dreams,  stories,  folk  tales,  nursery  rhymes,  and 
games.  At  age  five,  children  accept  their  “fate”  in 
such  emotional  plays;  by  age  seven,  however,  some 
form  of  magical  assistance  can  come  to  their  aid.  With 
younger  children,  at  this  stage,  there  is  the  feeling 
of  being  a  “victim”;  later,  they  seem  to  find  some 
counter-measures.  Much  of  the  fun  in  the  drama  of 
this  period  is  generated  from  roles  that  show  children 
being  competent  and  confident  in  the  face  of  anxiety, 
and  this  seems  to  be  generally  true  cross-culturally. 

Girls  often  create  dramas  about  love  or  social 
acceptance:  in  games  like  “Farmer  in  the  Dell”, 
individuals  are  accepted  or  rejected,  or  one  person 
has  the  power  to  choose  or  reject  others.  Such  games 
contrast  with  the  contests  and  chasing  games  often 
played  by  boys. 

Imaginary  companions,  which  can  appear  at  three 
years,  often  disappear  by  age  sbc,  although  they  can 
continue  until  the  child  is  about  ten.  Imaginary 
companions  serve  a  variety  of  purposes:  to  listen  to 
the  real  child  talk  without  interruption,  to  act  out 
impulses  the  real  child  dare  not  follow,  or  to  perform 
extraordinary  feats  that  demand  wild  applause. 


Spontaneous  drama  also  allows  for  trying  out  ex¬ 
periences.  Children  can  prepare  themselves  for  the 
future  through  their  play.  They  can  try  out  ways  of 
succeeding  when  in  competition  with  others:  through 
magic,  cleverness,  skill,  or  force,  or  in  ways  not 
permitted  by  parents  and  adults  -  through  trickery, 
deceit,  divination,  and  foul  play. 

Although  children  are  often  taught  to  hide  or  over¬ 
come  fear  in  everyday  life,  their  dramatic  play  permits 
them  to  face  it  in  their  “as  if’  life.  Their  fears  change: 
at  age  two,  they  fear  things  in  the  world  around 
them;  at  age  seven,  their  fears  are  more  often 
imagined.  At  this  stage,  the  typical  fears  they  express 
are  those  of  imaginary  creatures,  the  dark,  robbers, 
death,  and  being  alone,  abandoned,  or  ridiculed. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  divergence  amongst 
children. 

Anxieties,  which  are  more  diffuse  feelings  than 
fears  and  which  may  have  more  subjective  or  hidden 
causes,  are  also  expressed  in  spontaneous  drama. 

A  moderate  amount  of  anxiety  can  bring  about  highly 
creative  work  that  includes  invention  and  problem¬ 
solving.  A  large  amount  of  anxiety,  however,  can  lead 
to  virtual  immobilization.  The  most  common  anxieties 
shown  in  drama  at  this  stage  include:  punishments 
and  restrictions  that  have  been  too  severe;  unfavour¬ 
able  and  harsh  judgements  of  the  child;  the  imposition 
of  unnecessarily  high  standards;  and  the  parents’ 
inconsistent  moods. 

The  Group  Drama  Stage  (7-12  years): 

“Children  as  Planners” 

The  major  change  is  a  growing  ability  to  engage  in 
group  drama.  Play  becomes  a  genuine  social  activity 
in  which  children  learn  to  share  ideas  and  actions 
productively.  A  tendency  to  form  circles  has  already 
developed  quite  naturally.  Now  play  breaks  up  into 
smaller  circles  and,  at  about  ten  years  old,  children 
start  to  act  in  a  horse-shoe  shape  with  its  back  to¬ 
wards  a  curtain  or  wall.  Highly  creative  dance  and 
games  of  dominance  (“King  of  the  Castle”)  emerge. 
From  large  group  improvisations,  pair,  and  solo  work, 
leaders  emerge.  Exaggerated  roles  are  played,  and 
there  is  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  roles  of  others. 

Form  is  now  predominant,  and  children  plan  their 
activity.  As  attempts  are  made  to  structure  action, 
dramatic  play  is  now  best  described  as  improvisation. 
Children  experiment  with  form:  they  may  try  out 
long  endings  or  abrupt  finishes  and  subjects  that  are 
realistic  or  fantastic.  There  will  be  times  when  groups 
need  to  show  their  work  to  their  peers  (the  beginning 
of  later  theatre). 

The  children  are  still  fundamentally  actors, 
however.  For  all  the  emphasis  on  planning  and  focus, 
their  spontaneity  develops  through  action.  In  fact, 
form  and  planning  are  approached  through  acting. 

This  is  the  stage  of  concrete  thought.  Classification 
is  understood,  and  children  can  see  both  the  parts 
and  the  whole  at  the  same  time.  Thus  they  can  now 
understand  the  differences  among  various  media  - 
between,  say,  creating  drama  and  creating  in  paint  - 
although  a  sense  of  when  each  is  most  appropriate 
does  not  come  until  later.  Children  also  begin  to  clas- 
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sify  people,  so  that  characterization  is  understood 
by  type.  Children  of  this  age  will  generally  have  a 
two-dimensional  view  of  a  policeman  or  a  teacher, 
and  so  will  tend  to  depict  them  that  way.  Yet,  just  as 
they  can  see  the  sequence  of  changes  in  a  transfor¬ 
mation  in  scientific  thinking  (such  as  seeing  the 
similarity  in  two  groups  of  twelve  pebbles,  one  spread 
out  and  one  pushed  together),  so  the  dramatic  roles 
they  are  playing  can  change  within  the  action. 
However,  the  characters’  motivations  tend  to  be 
arbitrary  and  categorical. 

Between  seven  and  nine  years,  words  must  have 
a  physical  dimension  before  children  can  use  them 
correctly.  Words  take  on  meaning  for  the  children 
through  being  acted  out.  Children  need  countless 
handling  and  playing  experiences  in  order  to  form 
concepts. 

Dressing  up  is  exciting  for  children  of  seven  to 
nine,  and  good  teachers  will  have  a  large  box  or 
cupboard  full  of  hats,  coloured  scarves,  fur  pieces, 
and  accessories  that  stimulate  highly  imaginative 
improvisations.  Children’s  dramatic  play  also  shows 
vocational  interest;  attitudes  to  future  jobs  can  be 
quite  firm  at  this  age.  Creativity  can  be  increased  by 
dramatic  play:  recent  research  has  indicated  that 
many  geniuses  have  been  the  only  child  in  a  family; 
that  they  had  to  play  out  lots  of  roles  because  they  did 
not  have  siblings  with  whom  to  act;  and  that  this 
improvisation  apparently  enabled  some  to  create  and 
invent  more  effectively. 

Between  eight  and  eleven  years,  the  small  group 
(gang,  club)  becomes  even  more  important.  This 
is  the  time  of  group  and  team  games  -  always  played 
to  win  -  that  often  involve  a  series  of  difficult  tasks. 
The  groups  mix  work  and  play  intermittently. 

Spontaneous  drama  is  important  for  developing  the 
ability  to  draw  inferences  -  to  come  to  conclusions 
about  other  people.  Inferring  is  a  cornerstone  of  logic. 
Inferential  ability  increases  considerably  at  this  age, 
often  as  a  result  of  such  role-playing  activities  as 
modelling  and  imitating  the  social  actions  of  others. 

As  a  result,  the  child  makes  many  inferences  (not 
always  correct  ones)  about  such  hidden  psychological 
states  as  repressed  fear  and  feigned  delight.  This 
ability  is  essential  to  social  life.  At  this  stage,  too, 
children’s  ability  to  “read”  the  physical  expression  of 
emotions  in  others  -  through  facial  expressions,  tones 
of  voice,  etc.  -  increases.  Both  in  reality  and  in 
drama,  children  of  this  age  can  recognize  the  obvious 
emotions  expressed  by  others. 

Between  eight  and  twelve  years,  children  identify 
so  much  with  the  group  that  they  can  slavishly  follow 
rules.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  group  improvisa¬ 
tions.  Their  delight  in  detail,  for  example,  can  result 
in  cumulative  plots  that  have  their  own  inner  rules. 
Children  develop  a  sense  of  fairness,  play  card  and 
board  games,  and  create  their  own  group  games. 

All  of  these  can  spill  over  into  drama.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  play  can  break  away  from  all  rules  and 
become  highly  spontaneous. 


Children’s  ability  to  communicate  with  each  other 
(either  as  themselves  or  in  roles)  increases  at  this 
age.  As  might  be  expected,  the  degree  of  personal 
intercommunication  improves  with  the  increase  of 
role  improvisation. 

Their  love  of  improvisation  reflects  children’s 
emergent  awareness  of  the  self  and  the  personality. 
They  begin  to  construct  such  notions  as  “What  I 
am  like  inside”  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  what  the  “I 
am  me”  experience  means.  Through  drama  and  the 
use  of  roles,  they  become  aware  of  who  is  like  them 
and  who  is  not,  and  begin  to  make  a  conscious  choice 
of  friends.  Children  with  high  self-esteem  often  have 
parents  who  are  consistent,  encouraging,  and  sup¬ 
portive,  and  so  they  can  also  develop  a  healthy  moral 
conscience.  Esteem  and  morality  appear  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  identification  and  impersonational  levels 
of  the  parent-child  relationship. 

School  experience  also  seems  to  bear  a  significant 
relationship  to  self-esteem.  Children  seem  to  perform 
well  (in  improvisation  and  in  learning)  under  the 
influence  of  a  warm  parent  and  a  warm  teacher. 
Aggressive  and  authoritarian  adults,  whether  parents 
or  teachers,  seem  to  inspire  counter-aggression  and 
anti-social  traits  in  children.  Consistency  leads  to  a 
peaceful  and  trusting  relationship,  while  the  drama 
produced  under  inconsistent  discipline  is  often 
counter-productive. 

In  an  improvisation  where  one  character  succeeds 
and  one  fails,  the  child  with  high  self-esteem  performs 
both  well,  whereas  the  child  with  low  self-esteem 
performs  the  successful  character  well,  but  can  feel 
humiliated  in  the  unsuccessful  role.  In  terms  of 
emotion,  therefore,  the  matching  of  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  with  roles  has  considerable  affective 
significance. 

This  is  also  the  time  when  spontaneous  movement 
can  be  very  rich,  while  spontaneous  sound  and 
language  can  erupt  with  excitement.  Children  may 
become  highly  creative  in  the  dance;  also,  they  can 
often  write  well.  They  love  improvised  speech,  de¬ 
veloping  a  rich  flow  of  language  and  also  nonsense 
talk  (“gibberish”).  They  play  with  puppets  and  puppet 
theatres,  and  with  mechanical  toys  and  dolls.  They 
build  collections  and  have  crazes  and  hobbies.  They 
develop  increased  physical  grace  and  speed  (ball 
games  are  very  popular  with  this  age  group). 


5.  Classroom 
Management 

The  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  class 
during  a  drama  lesson  is  different  from  that  which 
exists  during  most  other  lessons.  The  teacher  must 
invite  and  encourage  physical  and  verbal  activity 
rather  than  suppress  it.  Nevertheless,  the  teacher 
must  be  able  to  contain  the  contributions  of  the 
children  within  a  meaningful  framework.  The  children 
must  be  able  to  be  adventurous  and  creative  and 
yet  work  within  the  rules  of  the  classroom.  Each 
teacher  must  understand  his  or  her  own  security, 
attitudes  to  drama,  and  need  to  retain  control  of  the 
lesson. 

Cohesive  interaction  is  an  important  aspect  of 
drama,  and  each  member’s  unique  and  honest 
contribution  must  be  respected.  Each  individual, 
including  the  teacher,  is  constantly  growing:  mutual 
trust  will  facilitate  that  growth.  There  must  be  a 
climate  of  acceptance  -  of  social,  emotional,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  physical  freedom,  and  of  open 
communication  both  between  child  and  child  and 
between  teacher  and  child.  The  teacher  must 
encourage  the  sincere  and  honest  expression  of  ideas 
and  feelings. 

The  best  control  device  is  to  try  to  provide  content 
that  seems  interesting  and  relevant  to  the  children. 

A  drama  experience  that  offers  them  some  scope 
both  for  emotional  commitment  and  aesthetic  satis¬ 
faction  will  be  successful. 


Children  learn  best  when  they  feel  committed  - 
when  they  decide  to  take  up  a  challenge  and  reach  a 
goal.  To  do  so,  they  must  understand  and  accept 
the  plan  for  attacking  the  problem.  If  they  contribute 
to  the  planning,  and  if  the  teacher  demonstrably 
takes  account  of  their  contributions,  the  children  will 
come  to  own  the  drama.  Some  form  of  negotiation 
or  consultation  is  therefore  essential  for  developing 
commitment  and  learning. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  both  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  to  realize  the  consequences 
of  those  decisions.  It  is  the  process  of  thinking 
through  an  idea  and  experimenting  with  trial  and  error 
that  helps  children  learn  to  make  their  own  choices. 
Even  though  some  activities  organized  according 
to  this  principle  may  not  work  out,  it  is  important  for 
the  children  to  have  a  hand  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

It  is  possible  to  disapprove  of  a  particular  action 
without  rejecting  the  worth  of  the  individual  who 
performs  it.  If  a  child  is  disruptive,  the  teacher  should 
try  to  make  him  or  her  more  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  class  as  a  whole.  The  child  should  be  reminded  of 
the  rules,  and  then,  if  necessary,  spoken  to  privately. 
Only  as  a  last  resort  should  the  child  be  forbidden 
to  participate.  The  commitment  of  the  children  in 
drama  is  the  best  control.  Co-operative  interaction 
takes  time  to  learn;  the  group  will  have  a  mind  of  its 
own,  constantly  growing  and  changing. 
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A  circle  is  an  excellent  control  technique.  The 
teacher  has  a  total  view  of  the  class  and  can  speak  to 
each  child  across  the  circle.  There  is  a  unity  to  the 
group,  the  centre  of  the  circle  can  become  an  im¬ 
mediate  area  for  demonstration,  and  everyone  is  equal 
in  the  space. 

A  signal  for  freezing  will  also  aid  in  controlling  a 
class.  For  example,  a  tambourine  can  be  struck  or 
rattled  to  indicate  that  the  group  should  stand  still, 
frozen  to  the  spot.  This  signal  must  not  be  over-used, 
but  can  help  to  improve  the  children’s  concentration. 

Asking  the  children  to  work  in  slow  motion,  as 
in  a  dream,  will  help  control  movement,  improve 
concentration,  and  increase  involvement. 

Intervening,  arresting,  or  stopping  the  action  of  the 
drama  is  necessary  when  the  teacher  must  clarify 
the  instructions,  define  or  redefine  the  focus,  build 
belief,  achieve  a  consensus  within  the  group,  deal 
with  conflicting  emotions,  or  allow  time  for  reflection. 

Replaying  a  drama  lesson  allows  new  ideas  to  be 
added  and  encourages  refining  and  polishing  for  a  final 
synthesis  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  explored.  If 
sharing  is  a  goal,  the  drama  should  be  replayed  with 
energy  and  new  learning  rather  than  as  a  rehearsed 
scene. 

The  noise  threshold  is  the  point  at  which  we  feel  the 
students  are  making  too  much  noise  or  the  wrong  kind 
of  noise.  Heathcote’s  panic  button  on  noise  is  the 
point  at  which  it  is  changing  the  children’s  goal. 
Although  she  knows  that  noise  often  suits  the 
dramatic  situation,  she  wants  only  noise  that  fits  the 
purpose.  She  knows  that  you  get  more  and  better 
tension  if  you  don’t  have  uncontrolled  noise;  often  she 
will  stop  a  boisterous  scene  to  reflect  on  the  feelings  it 
evoked.  She  never  deliberately  works  toward  noise, 
and  when  it  occurs,  she  examines  its  effect  and 
permits  only  that  noise  that  can  be  justified 
dramatically.  She  is  also  honest  in  admitting  that  if 
you  have  a  noisy  class  you  lose  status  as  a  teacher. 
Heathcote  engineers  a  quiet  handling  of  drama  partly 
to  give  drama  a  good  image. 


To  determine  your  distance  threshold,  ask  yourself 
as  a  teacher  how  physically  and  emotionally  close 
you  want  to  be  to  your  students.  Some  teachers  feel 
the  most  comfortable  when  telling  students  what  to 
do,  when  setting  tasks  for  them  in  a  formal  way.  This 
traditional  teacher  stance  builds  distance  between 
the  teacher  and  student,  which  is  an  important  source 
of  confidence  for  many  teachers.  Again,  you  need 
to  decide  for  yourself  what  your  threshold  is. 

Heathcote  prefers  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  distance  between  herself  and  the  students;  she 
likes  to  become  involved  with  them,  to  pick  up  signals 
from  them  and  to  get  into  their  minds  as  much  as 
possible.  She  wants  to  sit  close  to  and  look  right  at 
students,  touching  them  when  the  drama  calls  for 
it.  She  does  much  of  her  teaching  “in  role’’,  as  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  drama,  imposing  on  herself  the 
same  problems  of  believing  and  improvising  that  she 
asks  of  the  children.  She  is  as  much  a  receiver  as 
a  giver  of  signals  when  working  with  a  class.  Her 
distance  threshold  is  very  close  to  her. 

You  may  ask,  aren’t  teachers  too  caught  in  a 
traditional  telling  role  or  too  committed  to  formal 
teaching  and  maintaining  distance  to  ever  begin  to 
use  drama?  Heathcote  would  say  no,  that  any  teacher 
can  employ  dramatic  techniques  even  if  she  or  he 
just  sets  tasks  from  a  position  of  authority.  The 
important  thing  is  that  each  teacher  know  what  she  or 
he  is  ready  to  try.  She  even  recommends  that  you 
begin  by  starting  drama  the  last  5  minutes  of  a  class 
period  if  you  are  worried!  That  way,  you  won’t  have 
to  go  on  with  it  if  it  isn’t  working.  This  is  what  Dorothy 
Heathcote  means  by  “edging  in”. 

Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  material  establishes 
parameters  for  dramatic  activity.  You  must  know  these 
limits  before  you  begin.  Armed  with  this  knowledge 
and  a  clear  recognition  of  the  limits  imposed  by  your 
own  condition  and  that  of  the  class,  you  are  ready 
to  “edge  in”  to  using  drama.® 


5.  Betty  Jane  Wagner,  Dorothy  Heathcote:  Drama  as  a  Learning 
Medium  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education  Association,  1976), 
pp.  35-36. 
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6.  The  Role  of  the 
Teacher 

It  is  important  that  the  instructor  support  the  children 
in  the  drama  to  enable  them  to  build  commitment.  A 
teacher  using  drama  can  function: 

-  as  an  instructor 

-  as  a  narrator 

-  as  a  side-coach 

-  in-role 

Instructor 

The  teacher  questions,  discusses,  controls,  contrib¬ 
utes,  and  clarifies  before  the  drama  begins  and  when 
the  action  of  the  drama  stops. 

Narrator 

The  teacher  can  become  the  narrator  of  the  drama, 
using  this  technique  in  two  basic  ways: 

—  Deepening  the  drama 

The  teacher  can  use  narration  to: 

•  set  the  mood  (e.g.,  “The  cave  is  growing  dark. 
Now  there  is  no  light  of  any  kind.  Shadows  loom 
over  the  lonely  tribe,  huddled  together.”); 

•  cover  jumps  in  time  (e.  g. ,  “What  will  happen  ten 
years  from  now  when  the  tribe  meets  a  stranger 
who  has  never  heard  of  its  problems?”); 

•  prepare  the  children  for  what  will  come  next  (e.g., 
“Each  member  of  the  tribe  went  to  his  or  her 
small  private  place  in  the  cave  and  began  to  think 
about  the  past  ten  years,  the  losses,  the  pain,  the 
incidents  that  couldn’t  be  forgotten.  ”); 


•  incorporate  details  necessary  for  the  drama  (e.g., 
“Each  member  of  the  tribe  votes  by  selecting  a 
black  or  white  pebble  and  placing  the  pebble,  after 
careful  consideration,  in  the  hidden  space  by  the 
door.”); 

•  make  the  children  aware  of  how  they  have  changed 
(e.g.,  “The  members  of  the  tribe  lie  around  the 
fire,  understanding  that  now  they  solve  problems 
not  through  war  but  through  negotiation  and  arbi¬ 
tration.”); 

•  give  import  to  the  words  and  actions  of  the  children 
(e.g.,  “The  tribe  agrees  to  be  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  the  council,  to  accept  the  legislated 
decisions,  and  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the 
chosen  body.”); 

•  present  stories  from  his  or  her  own  life  (e.g.,  “I 
remember  when  .  .  .  .”). 

—  Narrating  the  drama 

The  teacher  uses  voice-over  narration  while  the 
children  mime  the  activity.  The  children  must,  there¬ 
fore,  listen  carefully  to  know  what  to  do  and  when 
to  do  it.  This  activity  provides  a  built-in  control,  allow¬ 
ing  the  teacher  to  give  the  cues  for  the  drama  and 
to  direct  what  happens  in  the  lesson.  Eventually,  the 
children  may  serve  as  their  own  narrators. 

Although  the  narrator  tells  the  participants  what  to 
do,  how  to  do  it  is  left  up  to  the  children.  In  this 
way,  opportunities  for  unique,  personal,  and  creative 
decisions  are  incorporated.  (The  teacher  should 
prepare  the  selections  used  for  narration  in  advance. 
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if  necessary  editing  them  to  shorten  or  tighten  the 
physical  action,  or  to  find  ways  to  increase  student 
involvement. )  The  teacher  can  encourage  dialogue  by 
pausing  in  the  narration  at  a  point  where  dialogue 
would  be  appropriate,  so  that  the  children  can 
improvise  the  words.  At  this  stage,  the  children  may 
carry  the  story  along  so  that  the  teacher’s  narration 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

Side-coach 

The  teacher  gives  encouraging  or  descriptive  com¬ 
mentary  as  the  children  act  out  their  ideas  in  the 
drama. 

By  suggesting  actions  and  ideas  the  children  might 
explore,  the  teacher  helps  sustain  the  drama’s  mo¬ 
mentum.  Sometimes  only  a  few  children  need  side¬ 
coaching;  sometimes  the  whole  class  requires  it. 

The  teacher’s  voice  can  give  confidence  to  nervous 
or  insecure  children  or  inject  enthusiasm  into  a 
lacklustre  activity.  The  teacher  can  remind  the 
children  of  ideas  mentioned  in  discussion  that  could 
be  incorporated.  The  suggestions  should  be  tentative, 
and  teachers  should  not  attempt  to  impose  their 
ideas  on  the  group. 

When  side-coaching,  the  teacher  must  go  where 
needed,  encourage  the  less  sure,  point  out  story 
ideas,  convey  approval,  and,  in  general,  constantly 
give  oral  reinforcement. 

In-role 

In  this  function,  the  teacher  works  in  the  drama 
alongside  the  children.  Working  successfully  in-role 
does  not  require  great  acting  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher;  rather,  it  depends  on  adoption  of  the  right 
set  of  attitudes. 

The  children  must  know  when  the  teacher  is  and  is 
not  in-role.  Perhaps  the  teacher  might  sit  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot  when  stopping  the  drama  or  engaging  in 
discussion. 

Teachers  can  stay  in-role  until  they  need  to  draw 
the  students  together  to  process  the  information  the 


play  has  given  them  so  far  or  examine  the  possible 
directions  the  drama  might  now  take. 

Teachers  may  need  to  adopt  more  than  one  role 
during  the  lesson  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
drama.  Teachers  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  roles 
depending  on  what  they  need  to  accomplish  from 
within  the  role. 

The  teacher  in-role  can  choose  from  such  roles  as: 

-  the  antagonist  (Mayor:  “Who  will  pay  the  taxes 
to  keep  the  orphanage  open?’’); 

-  the  helper  (Wizard:  “May  I  give  you  three  magic 
spells  to  help  you  on  the  journey?’’); 

-  the  leader  (King:  “You  people  must  move  your 
homes  nearer  the  river.’’); 

-  the  interrogator:  (Warden:  “Who  is  responsible  for 
this  commotion?’’); 

-  the  interviewer:  (Reporter:  “When  did  you  first 
notice  the  trouble?”); 

-  the  seeker  of  information:  (Stranger:  “Can  anyone 
here  tell  me  why  we  have  been  banned  from  the 
village?”). 

The  use  of  role  may  not  be  appropriate  at  all  times 
in  a  particular  drama;  the  teacher  may  want  to  switch 
temporarily  to  another  technique  and  then  return  to 
the  use  of  role  at  a  later  time. 

Teachers  must  transmit  signals  that  indicate  full 
belief  in  the  role  they  are  playing  and  in  the  dramatic 
situation. 

When  working  in-role,  teachers  can  open  up  a 
number  of  routes  for  enriching  the  drama:  they  can 
extend  the  children’s  drama  from  within  the  drama 
process;  they  can  challenge  the  class  -  in  ways  not 
ordinarily  available  to  teachers  -  by  being  aggressive, 
supporting  a  minority  view,  moving  the  action  along, 
or  presenting  alternatives;  they  can  find  a  focus  for 
the  drama  within  the  drama,  help  elevate  the  language 
of  the  drama,  support  the  contributions  of  the  children, 
stand  in  the  way  of  simplistic  solutions,  or  slow  down 
the  action  of  the  drama  for  clarification. 


7.  Questioning 


The  drama  teacher  must  use  open-ended  questions  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  children’s  minds.  Rather  than 
asking  questions  that  require  a  “yes”  or  “no”  or  too- 
obvious  answer,  the  drama  teacher  must  support 
the  hesitant  child,  challenge  the  unthinking  or  joking 
response,  and  guide  the  drama  into  new  areas  of 
learning. 

Through  questioning,  the  teacher  can  give  purpose, 
direction,  and  shape  to  the  learning  activities. 
Questions  help  the  children  to  become  involved  in 
and  committed  to  the  drama,  and  they  help  the 
teacher  to  feed  information  to  the  children  in  an 
economical  way. 


Types  of  Questions^ 

Questions  that  seek  information; 

-  What  shall  we  do  a  play  about? 

-  What  must  you  take  with  you? 

-  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

-  How  many  horses  do  we  need? 

-  What  kind  of  food  shall  we  take  with  us? 

-  How  should  we  plan  the  robbery? 

-  Where  do  you  think  we  should  place  the  stove? 

Questions  that  assess  student  interest; 

-  Where  might  we  all  be  together  in  this  village? 

-  Are  we  carrying  anything? 
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6.  Adapted  from  the  lectures  of  Dorothy  Heathcote,  Lecturer  in 
Drama,  Newcastle  University,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


-  What  problem  is  uppermost  in  our  minds? 

-  What  part  of  the  story  is  the  most  interesting? 

Questions  that  require  students  to  seek  information 
from  books,  documents,  or  other  adults; 

-  What  did  coaches  look  like  in  those  days? 

-  Where  does  Toronto  get  its  water  supply? 

-  How  did  a  Roman  housewife  dress? 

-  Where  does  a  Navaho  woman  do  her  baking? 

Questions  that  help  the  children  to  supply  information: 

-  How  many  gallons  of  water  should  we  take  on  the 
journey? 

-  Do  you  want  to  use  my  kiln  when  you’re  ready  to 
fire  your  pot? 

-  Are  we  well  supplied  with  blood  plasma? 

Questions  that  call  for  group  discussion  to  decide 
among  several  courses  of  action: 

-  Shall  we  be  in  the  past,  present,  or  future? 

-  Should  we  stay  by  the  wreck  and  build  a  fire,  or  go 
out  and  look  for  help? 

-  Do  you  two  want  to  decide  this,  or  should  we  call 
all  the  householders  together  for  a  vote? 

Questions  that  control  the  class: 

-  How  can  we  keep  the  king  from  hearing  us  as  we 
sneak  past? 


-  How  are  we  going  to  make  ourselves  look  like 
soldiers? 

-  Are  we  too  tired  to  start  on  the  hunt  today?  Had 
we  better  just  rest? 

-  Can  you  all  hear  what  this  person  has  suggested? 

Questions  that  establish  mood  and  feeling: 

-  How  many  sounds  can  you  hear  in  this  old  building? 

-  Do  you  remember  the  times  you  had  in  this  village 
as  a  child? 

-  Where  will  you  put  your  belongings  in  this  dark, 
unknown  cave? 

-  What  will  your  own  place  be  like? 

Questions  that  help  the  children  to  build  belief  in  the 

situation: 

-  Do  you  have  the  equipment  necessary  in  the  mine? 

-  Which  computers  do  you  robots  have  in  order  to 
control  the  planet? 

Questions  that  deepen  insights: 

-  What  people  will  we  miss  now  that  the  bridge  to 
the  mainland  is  gone? 

-  As  king,  do  I  not  care  for  your  people,  and  have  I 
not  done  these  deeds  for  you  and  your  children? 
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8.  Reflection 


After  the  drama  the  teacher  should  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  children  to  reflect  on  what  has 
happened  during  the  activity.  Reflection  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  means  of:  a  discussion  at  the  end  of  the 
drama;  written  work  or  art  work  arising  from  the 
drama;  or  follow-up  reading  and  research  activities  as 
the  children  analyse  and  share  the  insights  achieved 
during  the  drama.  Reflection  helps  the  children  to 
value  the  drama  experience  as  they  clarify  their  ideas, 
decide  which  areas  to  redo,  plan  new  avenues  of 
exploration,  and,  in  general,  celebrate  their  work. 


9.  Aids  and  Resources 


Special  effects  are  not  necessary  to  create  effective 
drama  lessons,  and  sometimes  such  apparatus  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  children’s  concentration  on  the  drama. 
However,  careful  use  of  music,  lights,  sound  effects, 
costumes,  and  props  can  enhance  the  mood  of  a 
drama  lesson,  stimulate  the  children’s  imaginations, 
and  so  deepen  the  dramatic  impact.  Turning  off  the 
overhead  lights  can  help  establish  an  environment; 
sound  effects  can  be  added  with  instruments  the 
children  make;  old  blankets  can  become  cloaks;  a 
shoe  box  may  be  the  treasure;  a  parachute  marks  the 
sanctuary.  Such  resources  should  be  chosen  for  their 
symbolic  qualities  and  dramatic  potential  -  for  their 
adaptability  to  other  than  their  obvious  use  -  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  children’s  imaginations  to  come 
into  play. 


10.  Drarha  and  Child 
Play 

Child  play  allows  children  to  grow  and  learn 
spontaneously.  Play  is  an  excellent  vehicle  through 
which  children  can  express  their  thoughts,  develop 
their  imaginations,  and  order  and  make  sense  of 
scattered  experiences  by  relating  their  own  obser¬ 
vations  and  impressions  to  them.  There  are  many 
possibilities  for  extending  learning  through  dramatic 
play.  Children  can  draw  upon  their  backgrounds  and 
experience  to  contribute  to  the  drama  through  role- 
playing.  A  child  may  use  play  to  cope  with  the 
concerns  of  the  moment,  playing  out  frustrations  in  a 
dramatic  context.  Through  dialogue  within  the 
dramatic  play,  children  can  explore  a  variety  of 
possible  responses  to  any  particular  situation.  The 
give  and  take  of  group  play  helps  children  develop  co¬ 
operative  and  social  skills. 

Many  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1  classrooms  have 
facilities,  ranging  from  a  “drama  centre”  to  a  well- 
equipped  room  or  area,  which  encourage  dramatic 


play.  Materials  such  as  boxes,  cloaks,  hats,  tools,  and 
models  often  stimulate  undirected  dramatic  play,  in 
which  children  develop  themes  spontaneously.  Some 
teachers  assign  groups  to  certain  areas,  such  as  a 
cooking  centre,  in  order  to  encourage  role-playing; 
others  may  allow  dramatic  play  as  a  response  to  a 
story,  a  discussion,  or  a  particular  theme. 

The  teacher  should  provide  the  time  and  create  an 
environment  conducive  to  play,  and  should  spend 
some  time  observing  the  ways  in  which  children  make 
use  of  the  materials  provided.  The  teacher  should 
also  learn  when  to  intervene  with  questions  or  sug¬ 
gestions  (e.g.,  to  suggest  props  that  could  be  added) 
in  order  to  promote  further  play.  Observation  of 
play  will  help  teachers  plan  drama  lessons  based  on 
the  children’s  experiences  when  it  is  time  to  introduce 
the  class  to  directed  activities  in  drama. 

Although  the  planned  drama  lesson  will  be  more 
structured  than  a  play  session,  the  elements  of  play 
should  be  retained.  As  the  children  progress  through 
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the  grades,  some  time  should  be  allocated  for  un¬ 
directed  play  (for  example,  in  centres)  in  addition  to 
the  teacher-directed  drama  activities.  The  teacher 
must  constantly  strive  to  elicit,  from  the  undirected 
activities,  new  directions  for  the  more  formal  drama 
lessons  that  will  help  children  learn  to  experiment, 
consider  alternatives,  work  in  groups,  and  order  their 
environment. 

Undirected  and  directed  activities  inter-relate  the 
whole  time,  according  to  the  children’s  interest. 
Directed  activity  increases  as  time  goes  on.  In  this, 
the  teacher’s  attitude  is  key.  She  uses  mainly 
suggestion  and  encouragement,  and  gives  full  weight 
to  the  children’s  own  ideas  and  efforts.  But  she  must 
also  intend  a  specific  aim  for  each  activity.  It  is  a 
delicate  balance.^ 

Dramatic  Play® 

Example  1 

A  large  creature  was  constructed  from  cardboard 
boxes  by  a  Kindergarten  class,  and,  after  discussion, 
was  tethered  to  a  table  because  it  was  fierce.  It 
became  a  source  of  interest  and  concern  for  the 
children,  who  decided  that  it  required  feeding  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  this  was  done  by  keepers  who  would 
discuss  what  to  give  and  how  much.  Over  a  period 
the  creature  stimulated  many  other  play  activities, 
leading  children  into  discussion,  art  and  writing 
(children’s  oral  language  being  written  in  a  large  class 
book  by  their  teachers). 


Example  2 

Five-year-old  children  spread  physical  education  hoops 
and  blocks  on  the  floor  to  create  another  planet, 
which  they  then  explored  as  space  travellers  from  a 
“Skytrek”  craft.  They  worked  fairly  independently, 
but  nevertheless  kept  within  a  broad  plan  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  used  technical  terms  like  “astronaut”, 
“module”  and  “link-up”  in  their  language  exchanges. 

Movement  showed  an  awareness  of  the  space 
environment  chosen,  and  their  teacher  commented 
afterwards  on  the  obvious  influence  here  of  television 
programmes.  They  managed  to  sustain  the  activity 
for  some  time  through  co-operative  endeavour  and 
suggestion. 

Example  3 

A  group  of  seven-year-old  children  established  a 
giant’s  castle  using  assorted  large  cardboard  boxes 
and  then  enjoyed  a  series  of  short  adventures  in 
which  the  giant  was  taunted.  Discussion  centred  on 
who  should  act  as  giant  next  and  the  content  of 
various  action  sequences,  with  most  children  making 
contributions.  A  number  of  imaginative  possibilities 
were  suggested  and  explored,  including  a  ghost 
sequence  intended  to  frighten  the  giant  from  his 
castle.  Two  children  exerted  an  obvious  influence  on 
the  remainder  of  the  group,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  tacit  agreement  between  them  on  who  would  lead 
at  different  times. 


7.  Courtney,  The  Dramatic  Curriculum,  p.  85. 


8.  These  five  examples  are  taken  from  Tom  Stabler,  Drama  in 
Primary  Schools  (London  and  Basingstoke:  Macmillan  and  Schools 
Council  Publications,  1978),  pp.  10-12.  Used  by  permission. 
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Example  4 

Grade  4  children  were  allowed  to  develop  dramatic 
play  activities  based  upon  their  own  interests.  One 
group  of  boys  arranged  chairs  and  blocks  to  form  a 
ship  and  then  proceeded  to  load  this  with  food  sup¬ 
plies.  From  their  conversation  it  was  apparent  that 
the  ship  was  in  New  York  harbour  and  they  were  to 
sail  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Britain.  Crew 
members  worked  convincingly  in  language  and  mime 
during  the  voyage  until  the  radar  spotted  an  enemy 
warship.  They  were  fired  upon  and  despite  frantic 
pumping  operations  had  to  abandon  ship  and  take  to 
the  lifeboat,  rowing  energetically  to  keep  warm. 
Finally,  exhausted  and  cold,  they  were  rescued  by 
helicopter. 


Example  5 

Grade  5  junior  children  created  a  life-sized  bathy¬ 
sphere  and  large  fish  models  as  part  of  a  sea 
project.  Inside  they  set  up  chairs  and  desks  to  create 
a  working  environment  and  added  control  panels, 
alarm  switches  and  driving  instructions.  Children 
were  keen  to  work  inside  the  model  and  identified 
themselves  with  crew  members  going  through 
operational  activities  that  involved  them  in  varied 
undersea  adventures.  Some  of  these  they  subse¬ 
quently  recorded  in  writing  and  illustrations. 


1 1 .  Drama  and 
Movement 


Movement  in  drama  offers  children  an  opportunity  to 
explore  and  express  thoughts  and  feelings  through 
physical  action.  This  assists  the  dramatic  process  by 
increasing  the  child’s  willingness  to  get  involved  and 
by  encouraging  his  or  her  interaction  with  other 
members  of  the  group.  Further,  by  allowing  the  child 
to  work  creatively  and  spontaneously,  it  enhances 
the  learning  experience. 

Through  movement  in  drama,  children  develop 
concentration  and  physical  control;  they  extend  and 
improve  their  kinesthetic  sense  and  spatial  awareness. 
The  good  group  feeling  generated  by  movement  ac¬ 
tivities  promotes  the  trust  in  and  sensitivity  to  others 
required  for  social  growth.  The  child’s  concept  of 
self  is  expanded  through  increased  body  awareness. 
Movement  in  drama  can  be  used: 

-  as  a  warm-up  or  lead-in  activity  at  the  start  or  finish 
of  a  lesson; 

-  to  establish  a  mood  at  the  start  or  finish  of  a  lesson; 

-  within  the  context  of  the  dramatic  situation; 

-  as  a  basis  or  framework  on  which  to  build  the  drama 
lesson. 

Movement  in  drama  can  include: 

a)  games  and  exercises 

b)  dramatic  activities 

c)  dance  drama 

d)  mime 

e)  narration  and  mime 

f)  tableaux 

g)  quieting  and  relaxing  activities 


It  may  be  helpful  to  try  simple  activities  at  first  - 
games,  exercises,  songs  with  action,  or  narration  and 
mime.  As  well,  these  can  be  used  as  warm-up  activi¬ 
ties  leading  into  more  complex  ideas. 

It  is  important,  at  the  beginning,  to  promote  a 
sense  of  the  group  and  the  value  of  group  effort,  so 
that  individuals  can  participate  freely.  Warm-ups 
improve  communication  in  a  class  by  allowing  the 
children  to  work  together  in  a  relaxed  manner. 

These  activities  should  encourage  concentration, 
self-control,  and  social  co-operation.  For  example, 
because  most  games  have  rules,  a  sense  of  control 
and  discipline  is  inherent  in  them. 

Warm-ups  prepare  the  class  for  more  physical  or 
more  concentrated  activity,  and  can  provide  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  activity  to  the  next.  They  may  be 
used  to  relieve  fatigue,  to  dissipate  tension,  or  to 
calm  children  who  are  in  an  excitable  and  noisy  state. 
Before  attempting  any  sensitive  and  concentrated 
work  in  drama,  the  teacher  should  spend  a  short  time 
ensuring  that  the  children  are  relaxed.  Sometimes  a 
vigorous  physical  warm-up  may  calm  very  excited 
children  by  using  up  some  of  their  excess  energy. 
Some  exercises  are  well-suited  to  help  establish  a 
more  relaxed  atmosphere.  Such  quieting  activities, 
used  after  a  drama  session,  also  function  to  “bring 
down”  a  class  whose  work  has  been  very  intense  and 
emotional,  and  which  needs  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
activity  in  a  more  peaceful  frame  of  mind.  Quieting 
activities  can  also  lead  to  a  reflective  time  during 
which  the  children  discuss  the  concepts,  experiences, 
and  feelings  explored  during  the  drama. 
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a)  Games  and  Exercises 

Games  should  be  non-threatening,  non-competitive, 
and  should  encourage  participation  and  social 
interaction.  They  can  teach  social  rules,  release 
tensions,  give  opportunities  for  responding  to  and 
following  directions,  develop  listening  skills,  and 
increase  concentration.  Some  games  may  develop 
imagination  and  increase  awareness  of  beat  and 
rhythm.  Games  that  require  role-playing  encourage 


dramatic  behaviour  and  awareness.  In  short,  different 
games  stress  different  developmental  activities  - 
movement,  exercise  of  the  imagination,  language  play, 
or  thought.  Games  are  an  exciting  entrance  into  the 
drama. 

Familiar  games  may  be  adapted  to  serve  the 
teacher’s  needs.  For  example,  one  teacher  developed 
a  version  of  “Simon  Says”  using  sizes  and  shapes: 


-  Simon  says, 

-  Simon  says, 
giant”: 

-  Simon  says, 
pie”: 

-  Simon  says. 


“Make  yourself  shaped  like  a  box”: 
“Walk  in  place  taking  steps  like  a 

“Make  yourself  shaped  like  a  piece  of 

“Make  yourself  small  as  a  mouse”. 


Other  games  that  children  have  found  enjoyable  and 
stimulating  follow. 


Example  1  —  “Cows  and  Ducks” 

Into  each  child’s  ear  the  leader  whispers  either  “cow” 
or  “duck”.  All  children  close  their  eyes  and  begin 
making  the  appropriate  sound  of  the  assigned  animal 
and  moving  about  the  room.  Each  animal  tries  to  find 
the  others  who  are  making  the  same  animal  sound 
and  to  meet  with  them  in  a  group.  The  game  con¬ 
tinues  until  all  animals  find  each  other. 


Example  2  —  “Push  ’em  into  Balance” 

In  traditional  push-’em-out-of-balance  games,  two 
players  face  each  other  and  grasp  one  or  both  hands: 
then  each  tries  to  push  the  other  person  off  balance. 

If  a  person  moves  either  foot,  he  or  she  loses.  Push- 
’em-into-balance  games  reverse  this  process.  Two 
partners  face  each  other,  place  the  palms  of  their 
hands  together,  and  take  one  step  (or  several  steps) 
backwards  so  that  they  are  leaning  on  each  other 
to  maintain  balance.  Then,  in  unison,  they  attempt  to 
push  each  other  back  into  balance  (that  is,  back  up 
into  a  standing  position)  without  moving  their  feet. 
The  manoeuvre  resembles  a  standing  or  leaning  push¬ 
up  done  on  a  mirror,  if  you  can  visualize  that.  The 
partners  have  to  be  careful  that  their  feet  are  secure 
on  the  floor  so  they  don’t  slip.  Some  children  like 
to  begin  this  game  on  their  knees  (rebounding  while 
kneeling),  gradually  moving  farther  and  farther  apart 
and  rebounding  back  up  to  an  upright  position  on 
their  knees.  They  can  also  try  to  come  to  a  standing 
position  from  their  knees  by  leaning  into  each  other 
and  pushing  up  from  there. 

As  an  additional  challenge  they  can  try  Partner- 
Back-Up  Twirl.  Players  begin  seated  back  to  back, 
with  their  knees  bent.  By  pushing  against  each  other’s 
backs,  they  come  about  halfway  up  to  a  stand,  and 
then,  still  leaning  on  each  other  to  maintain  balance, 
they  rotate,  turn,  or  roll  around  to  a  leaning  front- 
to-front  position,  ready  for  a  series  of  standing 
rebounds. 


Example  3  —  “Co-operative  Musical  Chairs” 

The  children  move  around  to  a  sound  (e.  g. ,  a 
drumbeat),  or  some  music,  using  all  available  space. 
When  the  sound  or  music  is  stopped,  all  the  children 
find  one  of  many  chairs  that  have  been  placed  around 
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the  room  to  sit  on.  All  the  children  must  sit  down, 
so  if  the  number  of  chairs  is  inadequate,  the  children 
must  share.  When  everyone  is  seated  the  music  is 
started  again.  The  number  of  chairs  can  be  reduced 
while  the  music  is  playing.  When  the  music  stops 
again,  there  are  even  fewer  chairs  to  seat  the 
group.  The  challenge  is  to  see  if  the  group  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  seat  all  the  players  as  the  number  of  chairs 
decreases. 

Example  4  —  “Monster’s  Choice” 

The  children  form  groups  of  four.  Each  group  has  a 
monster  (“it”),  who  designates  who  will  be  the 
“prey”.  The  three  non-monsters  join  hands,  and  face 
into  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  monster  is  outside 
the  circle.  When  a  signal  is  given,  the  monster  tries 
to  see  how  many  times  the  “prey”  can  be  tagged 
while  the  other  players  try  to  prevent  it.  The  monster 
is  not  allowed  to  reach  into  or  across  the  circle.  The 
leader  calls  “freeze”  to  stop  the  action.  The  remaining 
two  players  become  the  monster  and  the  prey,  and 
the  leader  begins  play  again.  For  the  third  round,  the 
original  monster  and  prey  can  switch  roles,  and  so 
on. 

Example  5  —  “The  Rattlers” 

The  children  form  a  circle  around  two  players.  These 
two  are  both  blindfolded  and  each  is  given  a  rattle 
(tin  cans  and  pebbles  make  good  ones).  One  (the 
pursuer)  is  going  to  try  to  tag  the  other  (the  quarry). 


The  rattlers  enter  the  “snake  pit”,  and  the  game 
begins. 

To  get  a  fix  on  each  other’s  position,  either  rattler 
may  shake  his  rattle  at  any  time,  and  the  other  must 
immediately  respond  by  shaking  hers.  However,  the 
pursuer  is  allowed  to  initiate  only  five  shakes  to  locate 
his  quarry,  while  the  pursued  can  rattle  away  as 
much  as  she  dares. 

While  making  sure  that  neither  of  the  rattlers 
wanders  out  of  the  snake  pit,  the  other  players  also 
participate  by  helping  the  pursuer  keep  count  of  his 
shakes  and  cheering  and  shouting  things  charming 
to  snakes.  To  make  the  game  even  more  interesting, 
and  to  keep  the  other  players  from  feeling  like  spec¬ 
tators,  the  teacher  can  encourage  the  onlookers  to 
move  around,  thereby  changing  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  snake  pit. 

Example  6  —  “Knights  and  Dragons” 

Games  can  often  be  a  preliminary  activity  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  situation.  This  example  demonstrates  how  a 
game  can  be  developed  into  drama. 

Scene  i  —  Catch  the  dragon's  tail  (groups  of 
three) 

One  person  is  assigned  to  be  a  dragon  and  wears  a 
tail  (a  piece  of  material  or  a  scarf  sticking  out  from  the 
back  of  his  or  her  clothes).  Two  people  try  to  catch 
the  tail  as  the  dragon  runs  around  the  room.  When 
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the  tail  is  caught  by  someone,  that  person  becomes 
“it”. 

Extension  —  Make  one  dragon 

Students  line  up  and  join  together  by  each  holding  on 
to  the  waist  of  the  person  in  front.  The  scarf  be¬ 
comes  the  “tail”  of  the  dragon.  The  head  must  try  to 
catch  the  tail.  The  line  cannot  be  broken  or  de¬ 
tached.  The  “tail”  is  always  trying  to  escape  the 
“head”. 

Scene  //  —  Dramatic  situation 

The  students  are  told  that  there  is  a  kingdom  where 
a  dragon  lives.  This  dragon  has  been  terrorizing  the 
people.  They  must  do  something  about  the  dragon. 
The  teacher  (in-role  as  king)  says,  “I  am  going  to  call 
upon  my  knights  to  devise  a  plan  to  stop  the  dragon. 

“I’ve  called  you  because  I  know  you  are  heroic 
knights.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  heroic  deed  you 
have  done  to  be  on  my  council.  ”  (The  children  re¬ 
spond  in-role.) 

The  teacher,  as  king,  instructs  the  children  that 
they  must  each  have  one  magical  item  or  power  in 
order  to  go  out  on  this  mission.  Each  child  explains 
what  the  item  or  power  is,  how  it  works,  and  how 
he  or  she  will  use  it  to  slay  the  dragon.  (The  children 
respond  in-role.) 

Scene  III  —  Meeting  with  the  villagers 

The  teacher  (in-role  as  king)  says,  “I  want  to  meet 
with  the  villagers  to  get  a  better  description  of  the 
dragon.  What  harm  has  been  done?  What  trouble 
has  the  dragon  caused  to  you  personally,  and  to  your 
community?” 

Scene  iv  —  Tableaux  (frozen  pictures) 

In  groups  of  six,  students  create  a  frozen  picture  of 
what  the  dragon  looks  like. 

In  a  series  of  tableaux,  students  create  scenes  that 
show  how  the  dragon  attacked  or  upset  the  village. 

These  tableaux  are  shown  to  the  king  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  problem  of  the  dragon  in  the  kingdom. 

Scene  v  —  Teacher  in-role 

The  knights  are  called  back.  In  slow  motion,  students 
show  how  they  would  slay  the  dragon,  using  their 
magical  properties.  (Children  respond  in-role  as 
knights. ) 

The  knights  (in  groups)  report  to  the  king  how  the 
dragon  was  destroyed. 

The  students,  in-role,  try  to  convince  the  king  that 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble,  and  explain  the  steps 
the  knights  took  to  destroy  the  dragon. 


b)  Dramatic  Activities 

Dramatic  activities  encourage  children  to  respond 
non- verbally  to  different  stimuli  -  to  directions,  nar¬ 
ration,  recorded  music,  and  sounds.  This  type  of 
activity  allows  them  to  build  their  own  creations, 
requiring  that  they  attend  to  the  work  for  longer  and 
longer  periods  of  time.  The  children  also  become 
aware  of  the  interpretations  and  ideas  of  others, 
which  may  result  in  revisions  of  their  own  creations. 

In  this  way,  children  learn  to  respect  and  accept 
the  ideas  of  others.  Learning  to  move  with  others 
reinforces  this  sensitivity,  encourages  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  increases  social  skills. 

Example  1  —  “Bouncing” 

The  children  space  themselves  widely  around  the 
room  and  start  shaking  some  part  of  their  bodies  as 
easily  and  with  as  little  tension  as  possible.  As  the 
shaking  continues,  the  children  move  or  bounce 
around  other  people.  As  two  children  touch,  they 
establish  a  common  rhythm.  Next,  two  pairs  touch, 
making  groups  of  four  with  a  common  rhythm.  This 
continues  until  the  whole  group  is  bouncing  together 
in  unison. 

Example  2  —  “Walking” 

The  children  walk  around  the  room,  opposite  arms 
and  legs  working  together,  arms  swinging  freely, 
backs  and  heads  held  up.  Then  they  walk  to  a  desti¬ 
nation  (door  or  window),  touch  it,  turn,  and  walk  back 
to  their  starting  place.  Although  walking  may  seem 
a  simple  activity,  it  is  important  that  children  learn  the 
control  that  is  needed  to  slow  down  or  stop  at  will. 

The  children  then  practise  walking  forwards,  back¬ 
wards,  and  sideways.  Variations,  such  as  walking 
with  little  steps  or  giant  steps,  may  also  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  children  pretend  they  are  walking  on  sand,  or 
through  snow  drifts,  or  across  a  frozen  slippery  pond. 
They  try  to  walk  against  the  wind  in  a  fierce  storm. 
They  try  to  show  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
four  seasons,  spring  through  winter,  by  the  way 
they  walk.  They  try  to  dramatize  a  “weather  report” 
through  different  ways  of  walking. 

The  children  walk  aiming  towards  spaces,  and 
turning  to  other  spaces  if  they  see  someone  else 
moving  towards  their  space. 

The  children  continue  walking  in  different  ways  and 
at  different  speeds  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
When  the  teacher  claps  his  or  her  hands,  the  children 
freeze.  Another  clap  starts  them  walking  again.  The 
teacher  may  also  experiment  with  giving  the  students 
smaller  and  smaller  areas  in  which  to  manoeuvre. 

Example  3  —  “Mirrors” 

The  children  operate  in  pairs,  facing  each  other.  One 
is  the  mirror,  the  other  is  the  initiator  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  (It  is  best  to  have  them  start  slowly,  with 
something  simple  like  an  isolated  arm,  hand,  or  leg 
movement. )  The  child  who  is  the  mirror  imitates  the 
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partner’s  movement  as  exactly  as  possible.  The 
children  switch  roles,  so  each  can  be  both  mirror  and 
initiator.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  abstract  movements 
at  first,  rather  than  specific  activities  like,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  combing  hair.  Then  the  activity  is  done  by  two, 
three,  or  four  pairs,  with  each  mirror  person  copying 
the  person  opposite.  The  building  up  of  group  size 
should  be  gradual.  (In  group  mirror,  children  must  be 
aware  both  of  who  their  partners  are  and  of  what 
the  whole  group  is  doing.  This  is  very  difficult 
because  the  whole  group  must  behave  in  unison.) 

The  mirror  people  may  distort  the  initiators’ 
movements,  as  in  a  fun  house  of  a  carnival.  The 
person  who  is  the  mirror  chooses  the  type  of 
distortion  (making  the  movement  small,  big,  wide, 
narrow).  The  mirror  person  may  experiment  with 
delayed  action,  so  that  there  is  a  perceptible  pause 
between  the  initiator’s  movement  and  the  reflection 
of  it. 

Example  4  —  “Photocopying” 

Students  operate  in  groups  of  three.  Student  A  closes 
his  or  her  eyes  and  keeps  them  closed.  Student  B 
assumes  any  physical  shape  she  or  he  wishes.  Student 
C  must  give  Student  A  directions  that  will  permit 
Student  A  to  become  a  physical  copy  of  Student  B. 
Student  c  must  use  oral  instructions  only;  no  physical 
assistance  is  permitted. 


Example  5  —  “Follow  the  Leader” 

Students  operate  in  groups  of  ten.  One  person  in 
each  group  establishes  a  direction  for  the  rest  of  the 
group  to  follow.  The  direction  can  be:  up,  down, 
in,  out,  towards  a  particular  place,  or  a  combination 
of  directions.  When  everyone  is  doing  the  same 
thing,  a  new  person  may  establish  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  Sounds  alone  or  complementary  sounds  and 
rhythms  may  be  used  to  make  the  movement  more 
interesting. 

Example  6  —  “Moulding  Statues” 

The  children  operate  in  pairs.  One  person  is  the 
“clay”  and  starts  in  a  neutral  position,  such  as 
standing  or  squatting.  The  other  person,  the 
“sculptor”,  moulds  the  “clay”  into  the  shape  he  or 
she  has  chosen.  The  sculptor  may  use  sounds 
and  movements,  but  not  words  or  direct  physical 
contact.  When  the  statue  is  finished  and  the  position 
memorized,  the  students  reverse  roles. 

Example  7  —  “Joining  In” 

The  children  operate  in  pairs  for  this  activity.  One 
person  starts  to  lift  an  imaginary  object.  The  partner 
helps  lift  and  put  it  down,  following  mimed  cues  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  initiator  of  the  action.  The  activity 
continues  with  the  partners  changing  the  objects  they 
are  carrying. 

The  object  can  be  light,  heavy,  small,  large,  gooey, 
smelly,  expensive,  fragile,  dangerous,  and  so  on. 
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Example  8  —  “Animal  Crackers” 

The  students  choose  an  animal  -  an  elephant,  an 
alligator,  a  cow,  or  a  giraffe  -  as  subject.  Then  they 
try  to  duplicate  with  their  combined  bodies  what  this 
animal  might  look  like.  Once  this  has  been  done, 
appropriate  sounds  and  movements  may  be  added. 
Two  animals  may  meet  and  explore  possible  ways  of 
interacting.  The  students  then  re-group  and  try  other 
animals.  The  animals  should  be  made  as  detailed  as 
possible. 

As  an  extension  of  this  activity,  the  groups  should 
try  to  create  imaginary  animals,  developing  specific 
sounds,  habits,  likes,  and  dislikes  for  their  creatures. 
Space  should  be  designated  in  advance  to  represent 
water,  mountains,  and  trees,  so  that  a  habitat  may 
provide  starting  points  for  the  inventions.  When  a 
group’s  animal  is  ready,  the  spectators  should  ask 
questions  about  it.  Good  questions  can  help  a  story, 
which  later  can  be  written  down  or  acted  out.  The 
spectators  might  also  paint  an  environment  for  others’ 
animals,  or  compose  musical  or  sound  scores  to 
accompany  scenes.  Two  or  more  of  these  imaginary 
animals  may  meet  and  interact,  using  non-verbal 
sounds;  each  animal  tries  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  other  just  by  looking  at  it. 

Example  9  —  “Making  Machines” 

Students  join  in  one  at  a  time  in  this  activity.  A 
student  is  selected  to  “start  the  machine’’.  This 
person  begins  by  making  a  simple  physical  movement 
(e.g.,  swinging  an  arm,  lifting  a  leg,  turning  the  head). 
The  student  must  be  able  to  continue  this  movement, 
maintaining  the  same  pattern  and  tempo.  Other 
students  join  in  with  different  movements  related  to 
the  movement  or  movements  already  established. 
Eventually,  the  class  is  operating  as  one  large  ma¬ 
chine  with  many  moving  parts. 

Students  can  accompany  their  movements  with  a 
“machine  sound’’.  Each  student’s  sound  should  be 
different  from  all  the  others. 

The  teacher  uses  his  or  her  voice  as  a  drum  or 
metronome  to  speed  up  or  slow  down  the  machine. 
The  machine  may  be  given  a  name  and,  through 
questioning,  the  teacher  can  find  out  more  about  the 
function  of  the  machine  -  e.g.,  How  long  has  it 
been  in  operation?  Who  controls  it?  and  so  on. 

Example  10  —  “Body-built  Letters  and 
Numbers” 

Individually,  or  with  a  partner,  the  children  move 
their  bodies  into  the  shapes  of  letters  or  numbers. 
The  teacher  then  asks  the  children  questions,  which 
they  try  to  answer  by  forming  new  letters,  words, 
or  numbers  with  their  bodies. 

Example  11  —  “Leading  the  Blind” 

The  children  operate  in  pairs  for  this  activity.  One 
child’s  eyes  are  closed;  the  other  acts  as  leader.  The 
leader  faces  his  or  her  partner  and  they  join  hands. 
The  leader  becomes  the  “eyes”  of  the  blind  person, 
and  they  explore  the  classroom,  discovering  that 
what  is  usually  taken  for  granted  is  different  when 


“viewed”  in  this  way.  It  is  best  not  to  allow  any 
talking  during  this  activity  in  order  to  aid  concen¬ 
tration.  It  is  also  important  that  the  leader  moves 
his  or  her  partner  around  the  room  cautiously. 

c)  Dance  Drama 

Dance  drama  is  movement  with  the  interpretation 
of  a  piece  of  music,  a  series  of  sounds,  a  story',  or 
an  emotional  theme  as  its  objective.  The  patterns 
and  rhythms  of  dance  blend  with  the  conflict  of  the 
drama,  so  that  the  action  and  feeling  of  a  story  are 
conveyed  through  movement.  Dance  drama  empha¬ 
sizes  expression  rather  than  form. 

Dance  drama  can  be  simple,  with  each  child 
creating  a  story  independently;  or  it  can  be  more 
complex,  with  groups  of  students  “telling”  a  story 
through  stylized  movement. 

Dance  drama  can  be  supported  by  music,  sound 
exploration,  an  accompanying  text  (either  read  or 
narrated),  a  chant,  or  costumes  (e.g.,  masks  or 
capes). 

Example  1  —  “Building  an  Environment” 

The  students  move  freely  around  the  room  to  a  piece 
of  selected  music.  As  they  move,  the  teacher  tells 
them  they  are  in  a  series  of  different  environments 
and  situations  -  for  example,  deep  snow,  sinking 
sand,  a  small  tunnel,  a  huge  spider  web,  a  dark  cave 
-  and  they  adjust  their  movements  accordingly.  The 
students  should  be  given  adequate  time  to  explore 
each  new  situation,  using  the  whole  body. 

Example  2  —  “Dance  Drama  with  Music  as 
a  Source” 

Music  that  is  strong  in  evoking  images  and  has 
changes  in  mood,  pace,  and  rhythm  should  be  se¬ 
lected  for  this  activity.  The  students  find  comfort¬ 
able  positions  on  the  floor,  close  their  eyes,  and  listen 
to  the  music.  It  will  be  easier  for  the  students  to 
relax  if  they  have  previously  been  involved  in  a 
strenuous  physical  activity.  After  listening  to  the 
music,  the  students  briefly  discuss  the  images  they 
saw  while  listening  to  the  music.  They  then  form 
groups  of  four,  and  each  student  in  the  group 
describes  the  story  he  or  she  imagined.  The  group 
chooses  one  student’s  story,  or  parts  of  each 
student’s  story  and,  through  movement  only,  tells  the 
story.  Again,  to  encourage  graceful,  slow  movement, 
it  is  advisable  both  to  play  the  music  throughout  the 
activity  and  to  suggest  to  the  students  that  the  story 
is  a  dream. 
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Example  3  —  “Dance  Drama  with  Story  as 
a  Source” 

Creation  myths  and/or  stories  with  strong  visual 
images,  like  the  one  that  follows,  are  excellent 
sources  for  developing  movement  and  dance 
activities. 

How  the  Day  l/l^as  Made  Long 
Long  ago  the  sun  went  cross  the  sky  very  quickly. 
Daylight  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  This  created  many 
problems.  The  farmers  couldn’t  grow  crops  very  well, 
fishermen  had  little  time  to  fish,  the  people  couldn’t 
gather  enough  food  or  dry  their  cloth  to  make  clothes. 

Maui  watched  the  sun.  Every  morning  it  came  from 
a  hole  in  the  mountain,  ran  up  to  the  mountaintop, 
raced  across  the  sky  and  dived  into  the  sea.  Maui 
wove  together  vines  and  made  a  huge  net.  He  took 
the  net  and  a  stone  club,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  hid  himself  in  a  cave,  and  waited  for  the 
sun. 

The  next  morning  when  the  sun  came  out,  Maui 
jumped  out  of  the  cave  and  threw  his  net  over  the  sun. 
He  held  it  fast  and  began  to  pound  it  with  his  club. 

At  first  the  sun  struggled,  then  it  began  to  cry  hot  tears 
and  begged  for  mercy.  “I  will  let  you  go  if  you  will 
move  more  slowly  across  the  sky,”  said  Maui.  And  so 
they  made  a  bargain.  For  six  months  of  the  year  the 
sun  must  go  slowly  across  the  sky  and  for  six  months 
it  could  run  quickly  as  it  had  before,  and  that  is  how 
it  is  today.® 

The  teacher  may  read  the  story  to  the  students  or 
introduce  them  to  it  through  discussion  or  a  related 
movement  exercise.  For  example,  the  students  could 
show  the  movement  of  the  sun,  using  the  “Fill  in 
the  Spaces”  exercise,  or  through  movement  they 
could  explore  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  trapped  in  a 
huge  net. 

After  the  students  have  considered  the  story  briefly 
as  a  class,  they  operate  in  smaller  groups  of  four  or 
five.  Each  group  further  explores,  through  movement, 
one  segment  of  the  story. 

The  story  falls  naturally  into  the  following  five 
segments: 

-  the  farmers,  fishermen,  and  villagers  attempt  to 
work  in  limited  sunlight; 

-  the  sun  comes  out  of  its  hole,  climbs  the  mountain, 
races  across  the  sky,  and  dives  into  the  sea; 

-  Maui  builds  the  net  (the  students  might  create  the 
net  with  their  bodies); 

-  Maui  captures  the  sun  and  struggles  with  it.  Then 
they  bargain; 

-  the  sun  moves  as  it  does  today. 

The  instructor  links  the  separate  parts  of  the  story 
together  through  narration.  Again,  music  should  be 
used  throughout  the  activity  to  encourage  strong 
and  graceful  movement. 


Example  5  -  “I  Move,  I  Am” 

The  students  move  in  response  to  sounds  of  in¬ 
struments  with  contrasting  qualities,  e.g.,  a  drum 
(heavy,  strong);  a  triangle  (light,  soft,  airy,  fine, 
gentle);  a  shaker  (frantic,  spontaneous,  loose). 

The  teacher  discusses  with  the  students  what  came 
into  their  minds  while  listening  and  moving  to  the 
different  instruments,  encouraging  them  to  express 
ideas  about  their  experiences.  What  were  they  feel¬ 
ing?  Doing?  Imagining? 

Some  responses  might  be  as  follows: 

Drum 

-  “I  was  an  elephant”; 

-  “An  elephant  was  chasing  me”; 

-  “I  was  a  giant  thumping  through  the  forest”; 

-  “I  was  an  angry  monster”. 

Triangle 

-  “I  was  a  wizard  throwing  sprinkles”; 

-  “I  was  scattering  flowers  in  the  wind”; 

-  “I  was  happy  to  be  running  free  in  the  woods”. 

Shaker 

-  “I  was  scared”; 

-  “I  was  running  from  the  giant”. 

The  teacher  plays  the  instruments,  this  time  in 
random  sequence.  The  students  change  their 
movement  as  the  instruments  change. 

Time  is  taken  for  reflection  and  discussion.  The 
students  share  with  the  class  the  stories  they  have 
just  interpreted.  Finally,  the  teacher  plays  the 
instruments  again,  while  the  students  dance  their 
stories  as  clearly  as  they  can. 

d)  Mime 

Mime  is  dramatic  action  that  depends  on  gesture  and 
movement  rather  than  on  words.  It  stresses  explora¬ 
tion  of  ideas  without  dialogue.  Its  simplicity  permits 
the  emergence  of  thoughts  and  emotions  that  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  convey  in  words.  As  a  result, 
mime  encourages  free  and  spontaneous  expression. 

Through  mime,  children  come  to  terms  with  their 
environment.  Their  actions  and  responses  are  a  result 
of  what  they  see,  hear,  taste,  and  touch.  Children 
can  use  mime  to  explore  past  experiences,  or  stories 
they  have  heard.  Opportunities  for  the  use  of  imag¬ 
ination  in  mime  are  limitless.  For  this  reason,  mime 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  developing  a  drama 
lesson. 

Mime  lends  itself  equally  well  to  activities  for  large 
or  small  groups,  children  working  in  pairs,  or  children 
working  independently. 

Example  1  —  “Passing  the  Object” 

The  children  sit  in  a  circle.  The  teacher  asks  them  to 
imagine  that  there  is  a  sink  in  front  of  them.  They 
wash  their  hands.  They  hold  up  their  hands  and  think 
about  how  they  feel.  (Often,  hands  feel  wet  or  soapy.) 
Then  an  imaginary  object  is  passed  around  the  circle. 
If  the  children  want  to  change  the  object,  they  are 
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9.  From  The  Surprising  Things  Maui  Did,  by  Jay  Williams  (New 
York:  Four  Winds  Press,  a  division  of  Scholastic,  Inc.,  1979). 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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free  to  do  so,  indicating,  with  mime  only,  what  the 
new  object  is. 

Example  2  —  “The  Wounded  Bird” 

The  children  sit  in  a  circle.  The  teacher  folds  a  piece 
of  exercise  paper,  then  says:  “We  are  going  to 
imagine  that  this  is  a  wounded  bird.  We  will  pass  it 
around  the  circle,  and  each  of  you  will  treat  it  as  such. 
Let’s  see  who  helps  make  the  bird  seem  real  for 
us.  ”  When  the  bird  returns  to  the  teacher,  she  takes 
it  very  gently,  then  unfolds  the  paper  with  a  quick 
gesture. 

Example  3  —  “Moulding  Shapes” 

The  teacher  discusses  the  properties  of  clay  with  the 
class  -  how  heavy  it  is,  what  it  feels  like,  and  so 
on,  then  says:  “Imagine  you  are  a  big  lump  of  clay. 
Someone  just  dropped  you  on  the  floor.  To  a  drum 
beat  (big  and  heavy)  move  just  a  little  .  .  .  along 
the  floor.  Now  move  up  into  the  air.  Now  very 
slowly,  just  like  clay,  move  towards  another  piece  of 
clay,  and  get  stuck.  Now  break  away!  Get  stuck 
again  in  another  place  .  .  .  like  two  heavy-weight 
boxers!  Now  come  apart.  Now  mould  yourself  into 
something  plain  and  smooth.  Now  something  round 
and  roly-poly/wiggly/flat  and  squashed/very  fancy. 

“Now  take  partners.  One  of  you  is  the  lump  of  clay, 
the  other  one  the  sculptor.  Make  an  animal  or  bird 
statue.  Make  something  silly.  Make  something 
serious  and  sad.  Now  make  anything  you  choose.” 


The  children  change  roles.  The  one  who  was  the 
clay  now  has  a  turn  at  being  the  sculptor. 

Example  4  —  “Wind-up  Toys” 

The  children  are  asked  to  bring  a  wind-up  or  me¬ 
chanical  toy  to  school  (clockwork  mice,  soldiers, 
walking  dolls,  trains,  barking  dogs,  and  so  forth).  The 
teacher  selects  a  toy  and  sets  it  in  motion.  A 
mechanical  wind-up-toy  sort  of  noise  (made  by  the 
toy,  or  by  the  teacher)  accompanies  the  activity.  The 
children  mime  being  mechanical  toys,  moving  at  the 
same  time  as  the  actual  toy.  When  the  toy  runs  down 
and  stops,  so  do  the  children. 

Example  5  —  “The  Witch” 

Teachers  may  wish  to  adapt  the  following  example  of 
a  mime  activity  to  their  own  needs. 

There  are  lots  of  good  games  about  witches,  one  of 
the  most  popular  being  “The  Witch’s  Garden”.  This 
involves  the  children  being  turned  to  stone,  so  I 
always  precede  it  with  an  exercise  for  stillness.  While 
I  beat  my  tambourine  quickly,  the  children  run  about 
the  room;  when  I  stop,  they  must  stop  and  keep 
perfectly  still. 

Then  I  take  the  hat  from  the  drawing  on  the  black¬ 
board,  and  mime  putting  it  on  my  head.  I  draw  the 
cloak,  wrap  it  around  my  shoulders  and  tie  a  bow 
under  my  chin. 

Having  bent  my  back  and  assumed  the  character  of 
a  wicked  old  witch,  I  open  the  door  of  my  house  and 
go  out  into  my  garden.  There  I  wander  around  picking 
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flowers  and  smelling  them,  picking  fruit  off  the  trees, 
gathering  all  these  things  to  myself  in  a  very  mean 
and  greedy  way.  I  then  go  back  into  the  house, 
arrange  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  and  go  to  sleep. 

Again,  without  any  prompting,  the  children  will  come 
into  the  garden  and  pick  the  flowers  and  fruit.  The 
witch  wakes  up,  and  peeps  through  the  curtains  at  the 
window.  She  sees  the  children  in  the  garden  and 
becomes  very  angry.  She  takes  the  magic  wand  from 
the  blackboard,  opens  the  door,  and  goes  out  into 
the  garden. 

The  children  who  are  touched  by  the  magic  wand 
are  turned  to  stone  and  must  freeze  in  whatever 
position  they  are  in.  Not  many  children  understand  the 
concept  of  a  statue,  but  they  understand  that  the 
magic  power  stops  them  from  moving. 

Some  children  will  inevitably  escape,  and  when  the 
witch  goes  back  to  sleep,  they  will  come  to  help  the 
others,  rescuing  them  with  the  magic  wand  (which  the 
witch  has  carefully  put  back  on  the  blackboard),  or 
by  taking  a  jar  of  magic  powder  (which  can  also  be 
drawn  on  the  blackboard)  to  sprinkle  on  the  statues 
and  bring  them  back  to  life. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  when  this  game  ends  with  the 
children  using  the  magic  wand  on  the  witch  so  that 
she  turns  into  a  statue,  too,  and  they  all  dance  round 
her,  laughing  and  gloating. 

One  of  the  children  can  take  a  turn  at  being  the 
witch,  and  then  you  have  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  the  rest  of  the  group.  Mime  the  flowers  and  the 
fruit  very  carefully,  and  when  you  are  “brought  back 
to  life”  show  how  sensation  returns  slowly  to  the 
fingers  and  limbs,  before  you  can  run  about  again. 
When  they  are  excited,  children  tend  to  do  everything 
in  a  rush,  and  your  example  could  help  to  counteract 
this.^° 


e)  Narration  and  Mime 

Narration  and  mime  can  be  used  within  the  drama  to 
build  mood,  to  calm  children  down,  or  to  focus  the 
drama.  The  children  may  enact  the  narrative  to¬ 
gether,  each  creating  his  or  her  own  response.  Or 
the  children  may  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups.  The 
teacher  can  narrate  children  through  a  series  of  mime 
activities,  building  in  opportunities  for  individual 
choices  or  decisions. 

The  teacher  narrates  the  selection,  and  the  children 
mime  the  action,  interpreting  the  narration  through 
their  movement.  This  activity  works  well  with  be¬ 
ginning  groups  and  as  a  warm-up  for  experienced 
groups.  Selections  may  be  created  to  complement  a 
particular  curriculum  (e.g.,  the  science  curriculum),  or 
chosen  and  adapted  from  stories.  The  selections 
may  be  edited  to  stress  the  physical  action,  and  dia¬ 
logue  may  be  added  by  the  children  as  they  extend 
the  mime  into  drama. 


Example  1  —  “The  Restaurant” 

A  chair  is  used  as  a  prop.  The  students  are  asked  to 
imagine  that  they  see  a  restaurant.  One  student 
performs  the  mime,  while  the  teacher  narrates  as 
follows: 

“You  are  walking  down  the  street.  You  reach  the 
door  of  a  restaurant,  open  it,  and  go  in.  You  go  to  a 
table  and  sit  down,  and  wait  for  the  waiter.  He  brings 
the  menu.  You  read  it,  then  order  by  showing  the 
waiter  what  you  want.  You  wait  for  the  food.  When 
the  waiter  brings  it,  you  prepare  to  eat  it,  then  begin. 
As  you  eat,  something  strange  begins  to  happen. 

You  begin  to  turn  into  what  you’re  eating.” 

Example  2  -  “New  Life” 

The  teacher  narrates  as  follows: 

“Find  a  space  by  yourself.  Close  your  eyes.  Curl  up. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story,  and  when  I  have 
finished  you  will  have  a  chance  to  act  it  out.  You  are 
a  thing  in  a  deep  dark  cave.  You  have  never  lived 
before.  Suddenly,  life  moves  within  you  and  you  are 
aware  that  you  exist.  You  discover  yourself  with 
all  your  senses,  but  you  can’t  see  yourself  because  it 
is  so  dark.  Suddenly,  you  see  a  light  and  you  are 
curious  and  move  towards  it.  You  have  never  moved 
before,  or  stood  up,  so  I  don’t  know  how  you  will 
move.  As  you  find  your  way  out  of  the  cave,  the 
bright  light  startles  you,  and  you  look  around  in  won¬ 
der.  You  look  at  yourself  and  discover  yourself  all 
over  again.  You  explore  everything  outside  the  cave 
-  the  ground,  the  plants,  and  so  on.  Eventually,  you 
find  a  pool  of  water.  You  play  with  it  and  see  yourself 
for  the  first  time.  Then  .  .  .  you  see  another  creature. 
Are  you  interested  or  nervous?  You  react  to  the 
other  creature,  communicate  with  it,  learn  what  it  is. 
The  two  of  you  play  at  the  pool;  then  you  both  get 
tired  and  sleep. 

“Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  act  the  story.  ” 

Here  the  teacher  should  offer  the  children  a  choice  of 
acting  the  story  while  the  teacher  repeats  it,  or 
acting  it  to  music  (e.g.,  the  sound  track  from  2001:  A 
Space  Odyssey)  without  a  second  narration. 


10.  From  Pat  Keysell,  Motives  for  Mime  (London:  Evans  Brothers, 
1975),  p.  27.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Bell  and  Hyman  Publishers. 
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f)  Tableaux 

Tableaux  are  “frozen  pictures”  created  by  the  children 
in  response  to  a  theme,  situation,  or  story.  Tableaux 
show  movement  arrested.  Their  use  allows  children 
to  focus  on  one  significant  moment.  In  addition, 
children  learn  to  contribute  to  a  group  effort,  and  gain 
experience  in  telling  stories  and  in  presenting 
situations  from  different  points  of  view. 

Example  1  —  “Sports  Tableaux” 

The  students  form  groups  of  five  for  this  activity  and 
undertake  to  create  a  series  of  four  tableaux  about 
a  particular  sport  (e.g.,  football,  hockey,  baseball). 
The  series  develops  towards  an  appropriate 
conclusion  (e.g.,  a  touchdown,  a  goal,  a  home  run). 

Example  2  —  “Story  Tableaux” 

Students  form  groups  of  four,  five,  or  six.  A  story  is 
selected  that  is  familiar  to  the  students.  Each  group 
then  decides  which  events  are  the  high  points  in  the 
story  and  creates  a  series  of  tableaux  to  depict  the 
events  in  its  story.  The  teacher  should  draw  the 
students’  attention  to  the  importance  of  making 
smooth  transitions  from  one  tableau  to  the  next. 

Example  3  —  “Extending  the  Source” 

Working  in  groups  of  five,  students  create  tableaux 
based  on  conflicts,  characters,  and  events  “outside” 


the  source  (e.g.,  a  tableau  of  something  that  happens 
just  before  the  story  begins;  or  ten  years  after  the 
story  ends). 

Example  4  —  “Mass  Tableaux” 

Students  listen  to  a  piece  of  music,  paying  attention 
to  the  images  it  suggests  to  them.  The  music  is 
played  a  second  time,  and  any  student  may  go  to  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  assume  a  position  suggested 
by  the  music.  One  by  one,  the  remaining  students 
join  him  or  her  to  develop  a  mass  tableau.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  play  the  music  several  times  to  give 
everyone  time  to  join  in. 

Example  5  —  “Tableaux  and  Mime  Using 
Narrative  Poetry” 

The  students  form  groups  of  four,  five,  or  six.  Each 
group  chooses  a  narrative  poem  from  a  selection 
offered  by  the  teacher  and  prepares  a  mime  sequence 
that  communicates  all  or  part  of  the  poem. 
Subsequently,  the  group  selects  several  highlights 
from  the  mime  sequence  to  make  frozen  tableaux. 

Example  6  —  “Haiku  Tableaux” 

The  teacher  selects  several  haiku  that  are  rich  in 
imagery.  The  children  form  groups  of  four,  five,  or 
six.  They  discuss  the  selected  poems  within  their 
groups  and  try  to  identify  two  changes  in  mood.  They 
then  create  a  tableau  for  each  of  the  moods  they 
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have  identified.  The  emphasis  during  the  shaping 
process  will  be  on  finding  physical  “equivalents”  to 
express  the  moods. 

Example  7  -  “The  Dream  Eater” 

This  story  is  an  excellent  source  for  tableau  work. 
Several  groups  can  create  some  of  the  dreams  that 
disturbed  the  sleep  of  various  characters.  Other 
groups  can  create  the  disappearance  of  these  dreams 
because  of  the  Dream  Eater.  The  tableaux  could 
dissolve  into  movement  and  improvisation  of 
the  story. 

What  follows  is  a  summary  of  Christian  Garrison’s 
story,  The  Dream  Eater.^^ 

Yukio  had  a  recurring  dream  each  night  that  he  was 
being  chased  by  a  three-headed  dream  demon  riding 
upon  a  dragon  with  twenty  eyes.  Yukio  awoke  from 
his  sleep  each  time  the  demon  was  about  to  devour 
him.  He  went  to  his  family  for  help,  but  each  member 
that  Yukio  confronted  claimed  to  have  had  dreams 
worse  than  his. 

His  father  had  not  slept  because  he  had  dreamt 
that  instead  of  rice  he  had  planted  bamboo  shoots. 
Without  any  rice  to  harvest  in  the  fall,  everyone  would 
go  hungry,  and  all  because  of  his  foolishness. 

Yukio’s  mother  had  not  slept  for  three  nights 
because  of  a  terrible  dream  of  winter  snow  turning 
everything  to  ice. 

Yukio’s  grandfather  had  dreamt  he  was  a  golden 
fish  swimming  in  a  silver  sea.  In  his  dream,  he  was 
caught  up  in  a  fisherman’s  net  and  could  not  free 
himself  from  the  net  no  matter  how  he  struggled. 

Danjuro,  the  old  samurai,  told  Yukio  of  his  dream 
that  the  village  was  being  attacked  by  fierce  bandits 
riding  horses  and  shooting  arrows  of  fire.  Danjuro, 
in  his  dream,  only  had  a  sword  of  bamboo  with  which 
to  fight. 

Yukio’s  father,  mother,  and  grandfather  and  the 
samurai  Danjuro  sent  Yukio  away,  saying,  “It  is  the 
time  of  dreams,  and  nothing  can  be  done.”  Yukio 
found  a  place  by  the  river  to  sit  and  be  alone  to  sleep. 

Yukio  was  awakened  by  a  noise,  made  by  the 
strangest  of  creatures  who,  while  drinking  from  the 
river,  had  fallen  head  first  into  the  water.  “Help,”  the 
creature  cried  out  again  and  again. 

Yukio  found  a  strong  vine,  which  he  threw  out  over 
the  river  to  rescue  the  creature.  “I  owe  you  my  life,” 
the  creature  said. 

The  creature  explained  that  he  was  a  baku.  A  baku 
eats  dreams  and  nightmares.  To  a  baku,  a  bad  dream 
is  delicious! 

The  baku  asked  the  young  boy  for  help  to  satisfy 
his  great  hunger.  Yukio  gladly  led  the  baku  to  the 
village.  There  the  baku  ate  Danjuro’s  dream  of 
bandits,  the  grandfather’s  dream  of  being  caught  in  a 
fisherman’s  net,  the  mother’s  dream  of  a  harsh  winter, 
and  the  father’s  dream  of  planting  bamboo  shoots. 
They  now  had  pleasant  dreams,  for  the  baku  had 
devoured  their  nightmares. 

And  when  Yukio’s  dream  of  demons  and  dragons 
came  to  him,  the  baku  ate  every  morsel  of  the 
nightmare! 

Yukio  then  dreamed  of  yellow  butterflies  fanning 
him  on  a  hot  summer’s  day. 

The  baku,  filled  with  the  bad  dreams  of  the  villagers, 
lay  contented! 


g)  Quieting  and  Relaxing 
Activities 

A  carefully  chosen  physical  activity  can  help  calm  an 
overexcited  class,  or  can  release  the  tension  left 
from  an  intense  drama  experience. 

Example  1  —  “Melting  Snow”^^ 

The  children  fashion  their  own  snow  statues.  At  a 
prearranged  sign  from  the  teacher  (sound  or  motion), 
each  statue  freezes.  Again  at  a  signal,  each  statue 
begins  to  melt.  The  children  will  have  to  decide  where 
the  source  of  the  heat  is  located.  On  the  third  signal, 
the  statues  begin  to  freeze  again,  but  should  take 
several  seconds  to  do  so.  The  process  can  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  desired.  Even  when  the 
statues  are  on  the  floor,  totally  melted,  these  shapes 
can  freeze,  melt,  and  re-freeze. 

To  extend  the  activity,  if  two  or  more  statues  begin 
to  melt  in  each  other’s  space,  a  two-person  snow 
statue  could  be  created.  These  statues  could  melt 
away  from  each  other,  remain  together,  or  absorb  a 
third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  group  is 
forming  one  statue. 

The  teacher  should  try  to  create  a  real  feeling  of 
melting  and  freezing  by  working  slowly  and  with 
detail.  Experimenting  with  slow  and  fast  thaws  may 
also  produce  interesting  results. 

Example  2  —  “I  Am  a  Balloon”^^ 

The  children  shake  themselves  loose  and  collapse  as 
much  as  possible.  Then  the  teacher  says:  “You  are  a 
great  saggy  balloon  and  you  have  no  air  in  you.  You 
are  going  absolutely  limp.  This  sound  -  ‘Shhh’  - 
means  that  you  are  being  slowly  filled  with  air.  Some 
of  you  are  filling  up  all  over.  Others  are  filling  up 
only  one  arm  or  leg  at  a  time.  ‘Shhh  .  .  .  sh  .  .  .  sh 
.  .  .  sh  .  .  .  shhhhhh’.” 

The  teacher  proceeds  in  a  leisurely  fashion, 
allowing  the  children  really  to  work  at  becoming 
slowly  filled  with  air. 

The  teacher  then  says:  “Now  you  are  getting  just 
about  as  full  as  you  can.  ‘Shhh  .  .  .  .  ’  Are  your 
lungs  filled?  Are  you  as  big  as  you  can  possibly  be? 
‘Sssssssshhhhhh.  ’  Oh!  You  have  developed  a  slow 
leak.  ‘Ssss  .  .  .  .  ’  Are  you  beginning  to  droop? 
‘Ssssssss  .  .  .  sssssss  .  .  .  ssss  .  .  .  .  ’  Are  you  just 
about  collapsed?  Are  your  arms  and  legs  completely 
relaxed?  Is  your  body  sinking  into  the  floor  (or  your 
chair)?  Hey,  someone  put  a  patch  on  you!  Now  you’re 
being  filled  up  with  air  again.  ” 

The  teacher  may  continue  along  these  lines  for  as 
long  as  seems  appropriate. 


11.  Christian  Garrison,  The  Dream  Eater  (New  York:  Bradbury 
Press,  1978). 

12.  Based  on  Giving  Form  to  Feeling,  by  Nancy  King  (New  York: 
Drama  Book  Specialists,  1975). 


13.  Marianne  Torbert,  Follow  Me  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1980),  p.  66.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


Example  3  —  “Air  Designs” 

The  teacher  asks  the  children  to  imagine  the 
following:  “There  are  tubes  on  the  ends  of  all  your 
fingers.  Each  tube  gives  off  a  different  coloured 
smoke  with  which  you  can  make  designs  in  the  air 
that  hang  there  like  sparkler  trails.  Now  move  to  the 
music,  trying  to  fill  the  space  all  around,  above,  and 
below  you.  Stop.  Admire  the  designs  you’ve  made.” 

The  teacher  continues:  “You  are  going  to  gather 
this  smoke  of  different  colours  together  into  a  heap 
and  build  something  in  your  imagination  with  it.  Build 
while  moving  to  the  music.  Take  as  long  as  you 
want.  Make  your  construction  as  detailed  as 
you  wish.  ” 

The  teacher  concludes:  “If  you’ve  all  finished,  take 
a  last  look  at  what  you’ve  built  and  put  it  away 
somewhere  safe.” 

In  a  discussion  following  the  activity,  the  teacher 
can  ask  the  following  questions:  “Who  would  like 
to  tell  us  about  what  they  built?  How  did  you  feel 
doing  it?  Why  was  it  a  good  idea  to  put  your  design 
away  somewhere  safe?  How  is  this  activity  different 
from  painting  a  picture  or  making  a  model  in  an  art 
class?”  (Many  students  react  strongly  to  this  last 
question.  They  say  that  it  is  nice  to  make  something 
that  is  as  good  as  your  imagination  says  without 
anybody  judging  you  on  it.  They  feel  that  often 
something  is  great  in  their  minds,  but  when  they 
actually  create  it,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  them.) 


Example  4  —  “On  the  Beach” 

The  students  lie  on  the  floor  with  their  eyes  closed. 
To  help  them  relax,  the  teacher  asks  them  to  imagine 
the  following:  “You  can  feel  the  sand  silently  covering 
parts  of  your  body.  Gradually  it  covers  your  toes 
.  .  .  your  ankles  .  .  .  your  knees  .  .  .  your  hips.  .  .  . 
Begin  to  lift  your  hands,  then  your  arms,  then  your 
feet,  then  your  legs,  and  gently  shake  the  sand  loose 
from  your  body.  Just  lie  in  the  warm  sand,  on  the 
warm  beach,  in  the  warm  sun.  ” 

(Do  not  ask  the  children  to  cover  their  faces 
with  sand.) 

Example  5  —  “Listening  to  the  Environment” 

The  children  sit  quietly  with  eyes  closed  and  hands  in 
their  laps.  The  teacher  asks  them  to  listen  to  the 
environment  above,  behind,  below,  close  at  hand,  and 
far  away,  and  to  pick  up  any  sounds  they  hear.  Each 
participant  must  sit  as  relaxed  and  quiet  as  possible. 
When  the  activity  has  been  completed,  the  children 
talk  about  the  many  sounds  they’ve  heard. 
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12.  Drama  and 
Language 

Drama  encourages  -  indeed,  requires  -  students  to 
speak  and  act  more  spontaneously  then  they  do  in 
the  formal  pupil-teacher  relationship.  Drama-oriented 
activities  demand  that  students  interact  with  each 
other;  they  are,  thus,  a  means  by  which  students  may 
receive  constant  oral  feedback  from  the  group. 

Drama  offers  the  students  opportunities  to  develop 
and  practise  language  by  reporting,  informing, 
questioning,  sharing  ideas,  instructing,  explaining, 
arguing,  defending,  negotiating,  and  mediating. 
Children  learn  communication  skills  while  discussing 
what  their  drama  will  be  about,  while  improvising, 
and  while  reflecting  on  what  has  happened.  Drama 
offers  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  present  students 
with  alternatives  to  their  everyday  models  of  language, 
so  that  the  children  learn  new  uses  of  language  from 
the  new  situations. 

a)  Sound  Exploration 

Sound  exploration  in  drama  involves  the  creation  of 
sounds,  rhythms,  and  music. 

The  pupils  create,  select,  and  organize  sounds, 
language,  and  music  in  order  to  explore  the  spectrum 
of  sound  and  the  potential  of  the  human  voice  for 
producing  a  range  and  variety  of  sounds.  Sound 
exploration  should  be  carried  out  as  part  of  the 
dramatic  context  that  is  being  explored.  For  example, 
a  chant  can  accompany  the  sight  of  the  sea  creature; 
a  rhythmic  beat  can  encourage  the  hunters  in  the 
jungle;  a  “sound  track”  can  complement  the  report  of 
the  robot  search  team  on  the  strange  planet  Earth. 

Example  1  —  “Sound  Shapes” 

With  each  child  occupying  his  or  her  own  space,  the 
children  interpret  and  create  sounds  -  using  their 
voices,  hands,  or  feet  -  that  describe:  (a)  the  falling 
of  rain;  (b)  sunlight;  (c)  a  bee  collecting  pollen; 

(d)  a  season;  (e)  a  speeding  car;  (f)  a  machine  that 
benefits  humans. 

Example  2  —  “Soundscapes” 

Each  child  selects  a  location  and  writes  down  a  list  of 
all  the  sounds  he  or  she  can  hear  at  this  location. 

The  children  recreate  what  they  have  heard,  using 
voices,  sounds,  and  musical  instruments  to  create  a 
“soundscape”.  These  sounds  may  be  tape  recorded. 
Some  examples  of  popular  soundscapes  are,  e.g., 
a  playground,  a  gas  station,  a  factory.  One  Grade  5 
class  created  soundscapes  of  a  haunted  house  at 
Hallowe’en. 

Example  3  —  “Sound  Chronicles” 

In  this  activity,  children  produce  a  story  or  chronicle 
using  only  sounds  made  with  voices  and  instruments. 
Students  are  given  the  title  of  a  story.  Working  in 
small  groups  of  two  or  three,  the  students  decide 
what  the  story  will  be  about  and  discuss  some  of  the 
sounds  that  would  be  heard  in  their  story.  Some 
suggested  titles  for  sound  chronicles  are:  A  Haunted 
House;  A  Day  at  School;  A  Car  Accident;  A  Visit 
to  the  Zoo;  A  Jungle  Safari. 


Example  4  —  “Circle  Rhythm” 

The  children  stand  in  a  circle.  One  child  claps  a 
rhythm,  which  the  whole  group  repeats.  Each  child  in 
turn  claps  out  a  rhythm.  As  the  children  gain 
experience,  the  teacher  asks  them  to  create  the 
rhythm  with  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  Gradually, 
new  sounds  are  added.  Then  the  children  form  two 
equal  groups.  One  group  repeats  a  rhythm  exactly, 
while  the  other  syncopates  it,  making  a  more  complex 
rhythm.  Finally,  body  movement  is  added,  so  that 
rhythm,  sound,  and  movement  are  all  involved. 

Example  5  —  “My  Own  Name” 

Working  in  groups  or  as  a  class,  students  explore  the 
sounds  of  their  own  names  with  voice  and  rhythm. 

Experiments  with  words  and/or  phrases  may  be 


done  using 

the  following  variables: 

tone 

staccato  rhythm 

inflection 

emphasis 

enunciation 

reverberation 

pace 

repetition 

volume 

song 

intensity 

pitch 

harmony/discord 

Example  6  —  “Sounds  into  Words”^^ 

The  teacher  narrates  the  children  through  the 
following  activity: 

“Think  of  a  machine,  any  machine. 

“Use  your  voice  to  make  the  sounds  of  the  machine. 
“Now  make  the  sounds  you  think  would  come  from 
a  machine  making: 
steel  girders 
armchairs 
ping-pong  balls 
toothpaste 

pips  for  imitation  raspberry  jam 

socks 

treacle 

robots 

crutches  for  mice 
ice  cream 

“Make  the  sounds  you  think  would  come  from  a 
secret  factory  on  Mars. 

“Now  imagine  you  have  to  write  down  in  words 
the  sounds  you  are  making.  What  do  these  made-up 
words  look  like? 

“Say  the  words  you  have  made  up,  but  say  them 
so  that  they  still  sound  and  feel  like  your  secret 
factory  noises. 

“While  you  are  saying  your  words,  listen  to  the 
words  made  by  the  other  people’s  factory  noises.  Do 
they  make  a  pattern?  Or  could  they? 
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14.  From  Imaginative  Speech  and  Writing,  by  Ronald  James  and 
R.  G.  Gregory  (Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey:  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  1976),  pp.  4-5.  Used  by  permission. 


“See  if  you  can  write  down  the  new  words  in  a 
pattern.  You  might  prefer  to  make  up  more  new 
secret  factory  words  yourself  and  turn  them  into  a 
pattern.  This  is  what  someone  thought  a  secret 
factory  on  Mars  might  sound  like  (apparently  it  went 
wrong).  Can  you  say  it  and  make  it  sound  as  you 
think  he  wanted  it  to  sound? 

Secret  factory  on  Mars 

Pithth-a-mushsh 

Pithth-a-mushsh 

Hisss 

Pithth-a-mush  gug 
Pithth-a-mush  gug 
Gug  bang 
Gurgle 

Pithth-a-mush  gug  bang 
Pithth-a-mush-gug 
Popp  clang 
Huff  hufff  huffff 
Phut. 

BANG 

“Think  of  other  kinds  of  factories,  or  other  places 
where  there  might  be  special  noises,  such  as  a  city 
under  the  sea,  a  meeting  of  fish,  an  ant  hill,  a  space 
station,  or  a  conference  of  dinosaurs. 

“Think  up  and  work  out  the  sounds,  turn  them  into 
new  words,  and  put  them  into  a  pattern.  ” 


b)  Role-playing 

Role-playing  propels  the  children  into  dramatic 
situations  requiring  them  to  think,  explore,  and 
interact  within  a  framework  of  attitudes  that  may 
differ  from  their  own.  This  process  helps  the  children 
gain  insight  into  the  motives  and  feelings  of  other 
people. 

Role-playing  in  groups  requires  the  children  to 
interact  with  others.  The  children  must  adjust  their 
in-role  responses  to  the  cues  of  the  other  children.  In 
doing  so,  they  learn  to  work  with  and  respect  the 
ideas  of  others. 

Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  assign  a  role  to  a 
particular  child  if  that  child  repeatedly  chooses  to  play 
the  same  sort  of  role,  or  if  it  seems  advisable  for 
that  child  to  have  the  experience  of  role-playing  a  type 
of  person  very  unfamiliar  to  him  or  her.  However, 
because  children’s  degree  of  involvement  with 
assigned  roles  may  be  lower  than  with  roles  they 
choose  for  themselves,  it  is  advisable  for  teachers  to 
try  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two. 

Example  1  —  “Brothers  and  Sisters” 

Students  operate  in  pairs.  They  are  told  that  they  are 
brothers  or  sisters.  One  of  them  gets  a  very  special 
letter  and  hides  it.  The  other  sibling  is  searching  for  it 
in  his  or  her  room  when  the  owner  of  the  letter 
returns  unexpectedly. 
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Questions  that  arise  out  of  the  situation  might  be: 
Why  was  it  being  hidden?  What  will  the  owner  of 
the  letter  say  upon  arriving  home? 

(Each  group  will  have  a  different  response  to  the 
situation. ) 

Example  2  —  “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes’’^^ 

The  story  “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes”  provides  a 
basis  for  many  situations  that  call  for  role-playing. 

Choosing  an  appropriate  number  of  students  for 
each  activity,  the  teacher  gives  instructions  as 
follows: 

1.  You  are  the  two  swindlers  setting  up  your  loom. 
You’re  unpacking  it  and  setting  it  up  carefully  for  this 
special  job.  The  court  is  watching  you,  so  look 
professional.  (Pairs  of  students.) 

2.  You  are  workmen  building  the  special  loom  on 
which  the  marvellous  fabric  is  to  be  woven.  (Groups 
of  eight  to  ten  students. ) 

3.  You  are  the  swindlers  putting  on  a  good  show  of 
how  diligently  and  carefully  you  work  at  weaving, 
cutting  out,  and  sewing  these  garments.  (Pairs  of 
students. ) 

4.  You  are  the  swindlers  when  no  one  is  watching 
you  work.  Show  how  you  pass  the  time  and  entertain 
yourselves,  locked  up  in  the  workroom.  (Pairs  of 
students. ) 

5.  You  are  the  emperor.  The  two  swindlers  are 
dressing  you  for  the  great  procession.  (Groups  of 
three. ) 

6.  You  are  the  emperor’s  entourage  (in  a  tableau  or 
frozen  picture)  taking  part  in  the  procession.  (Groups 
of  ten. ) 

7.  You  are  the  band  rehearsing  for  the  procession.  A 
conductor  leads  as  you  play.  (Groups  of  six.  Sug¬ 
gested  music:  a  march  such  as  Elgar’s  “Pomp  and 
Circumstance”. ) 

8.  You’re  the  emperor’s  young  son  or  daughter.  You 
describe  the  birthday  present  that  you’re  getting  for 
your  dad  this  year,  and  tell  us  why  you  think  he’ll  like 
it.  (Students  individually.) 

9.  You’re  the  parade  marshal,  planning  the  procession 
for  the  rest  of  the  class,  who  will  create  the  parade. 
You  describe  who  will  be  in  it,  what  the  parade  route 
will  be,  and  in  what  order  people  will  walk  in  the 
procession.  (Students  individually.) 

10.  The  emperor  seems  to  have  learned  his  lesson 
about  listening  to  smooth  operators  like  the  clothes 
swindlers.  You  are  new  swindlers  who  have  just 
come  to  town.  You  tell  us  what  you  will  try  to  sell  to 
the  emperor.  Will  it  have  unusual  qualities,  as  the 
special  cloth  did?  Remember  that  the  emperor  may 
be  harder  to  convince  than  last  time.  (Groups  of 
three.) 

11.  You  are  the  emperor’s  elderly  chief  counselor 
visiting  the  swindlers.  You  make  excuses  for  having 
trouble  seeing  the  material.  (Groups  of  three.) 

15.  From  Ruth  Beall  Heinig  and  Lyda  Stillwell,  Creative  Dramatics 
for  the  Classroom,  2nd  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall, 
1974,  1981),  p.  204.  Adapted  by  permission. 


12.  You  are  an  official  visiting  the  weavers  to  see 
how  the  work  is  coming  along.  You  don’t  trust  them 
and  you  don’t  really  believe  their  story,  but  you 
don’t  want  to  say  so  to  the  emperor.  You  invent  an 
excuse  to  get  out  of  going  on  this  mission.  (Pairs 
of  students.) 

13.  You  are  the  emperor’s  wife.  You  have  a  meagre 
clothes’  allowance.  You’d  like  a  new  gown  and  you’re 
trying  to  get  money  from  the  minister  of  finance. 

You  show  him  your  wardrobe  as  evidence  that  you 
need  a  bigger  allowance.  (Pairs  of  students. ) 

14.  You  are  members  of  a  committee  representing 
the  citizens  of  the  empire  whose  emperor  spends 
such  huge  sums  on  his  clothes.  There  are  a  number 
of  building  projects,  community  undertakings,  and 
so  forth,  that  need  tending  to.  You  go  in  a  group  of 
three  to  the  emperor  to  present  your  case  on  behalf 
of  the  empire.  The  emperor  and  his  advisors 
reluctantly  decide  to  fund  one  of  the  projects.  (Groups 
of  six.) 

15.  You  are  the  swindlers  rehearsing  your  description 
of  the  fabric  you  have  woven.  The  description  might 
include  comments  on  the  lovely  patterns,  the  careful 
attention  to  detail,  the  unusual  colour  combinations. 
(Pairs  of  students.) 

16.  You,  the  swindlers,  have  received  from  the 
emperor  an  order  of  knighthood  to  wear  in  your 
buttonholes  and  the  title  of  “Gentlemen  Weavers”. 
Now  that  you  have  left  the  kingdom,  you  would  like 
to  sell  this  prize.  You  bargain  with  a  merchant  for  the 
best  price  you  can  get  for  this  medal.  (Groups  of 
three. ) 

17.  You,  the  emperor,  have  spent  the  entire  empire’s 
treasury  on  clothes  for  yourself.  Now  you  must  go 

to  the  bank  for  a  loan.  You  must  try  to  convince  the 
bank  president  that  you  will  be  a  good  credit  risk. 

The  bank  president  is  a  “shrewd”  operator.  (Pairs  of 
students. ) 

18.  You  are  the  emperor’s  garment  workers,  and  you 
are  exhausted  from  trying  to  make  all  the  new  clothes 
the  emperor  has  ordered.  You  complain  as  you  work. 
Finally,  you  decide  to  go  on  strike.  (As  a  class.) 

19.  You  are  a  clothing  designer  who  has  just  designed 
a  new  outfit  for  the  emperor  to  wear.  It  is  the  most 
unusual  design  the  emperor  has  ever  seen.  You 
convince  the  emperor  to  order  this  outfit  from  you, 
even  though  he  is  not  sure  it  will  suit  him.  (Pairs 

of  students.) 

20.  You  are  the  emperor  holding  a  press  conference 
some  time  after  the  incident  with  the  swindlers. 
Reporters  still  have  questions  about  what  happened, 
but  they  must  be  careful  in  asking  them  so  as  not 

to  provoke  your  anger.  You  enlist  the  aid  of  your 
chief  counsellor  in  answering  the  questions.  (As  a 
class.) 


Example  4  —  “The  Sad  King” 

The  children  are  told  the  beginning  of  a  story.  “There 
is  a  king  who  is  very  sad.  He  is  the  loneliest  king  in 
the  world.  The  people  who  live  in  the  village  close 
to  his  castle  never  see  him,  as  he  spends  all  his  time 
shut  up  in  his  castle.  Although  the  villagers  are  very 
poor,  they  are  very  happy.  One  day,  they  are  all 
summoned  to  the  castle.  They  are  a  bit  frightened, 
but  prepare  themselves  to  see  the  king.  ” 

The  children  move  to  another  part  of  the  hall, 
where  the  king  receives  them  and  asks  them  to  sit 
“in  the  proper  circle”.  He  tells  them  that,  because  he 
is  unhappy  and  they  are  happy,  they  must  return  to 
their  homes  and  bring  back  their  most  prized 
possession.  He  does  not  want  things  that  are  merely 
valuable,  but  the  things  that  they  prize  most.  He 
sends  them  home.  The  children  go  back  to  the 
“village”.  They  discuss  what  they  will  give  to 
the  king. 

The  teacher  tells  them  another  bit  of  the  story. 
“There  is  one  woman  in  the  village  who  is  even 
poorer  than  all  the  others.  She  has  nothing  to  give 
the  king.  The  only  thing  she  possesses  is  her 
precious  baby.” 

The  villagers  return  to  the  castle,  bringing  their 
gifts.  The  king  asks,  “What  gifts  have  you  brought 
me?”  Each  child  brings  his  or  her  gift  to  the  king,  who 
questions  him  or  her  about  what  it  is  and  why  it  is 
precious.  Among  the  contributions  are  a  family  Bible, 
a  wedding-ring,  an  ancestral  sword,  a  pet,  a  favourite 
dress,  a  dictionary. 

At  last  the  king  reaches  the  teacher.  “What  have 
you  brought  me?”  “Nothing.”  “Why  not?  Has  she  not 
got  something  to  give?”  the  king  asks  the  others. 
“Yes,  her  baby,”  the  children  reply.  “You  must  all 
return  home  and  bring  me  the  baby,  ”  orders  the  king. 

The  villagers  go  home,  and  discuss  what  they  can 
do.  They  know  that  the  woman  cannot  part  with  her 
baby.  Several  try  to  persuade  the  king  to  change  his 
mind,  but  he  refuses  to  do  so.  He  is  quite  sure  that 
he  can  bring  up  the  baby  just  as  well  as  its  mother. 

The  mother  and  all  the  villagers  return  to  the  king. 
He  demands  the  baby.  The  children  argue  with  him, 
and  he  asks  them  to  explain  why  the  mother  is 
necessary  to  the  baby.  They  do  so,  very  convincingly, 
and  at  length  he  agrees  to  allow  the  mother  to  keep 
her  baby.  And  because  the  villagers  have  been  so  kind 
to  him,  he  promises  to  help  them  all. 


c)  Improvisation 

Improvisation  is  a  spontaneous  response  to  a  dramatic 
situation  involving  verbal  and  non-verbal  activity.  It 
offers  children  the  opportunity  to  explore,  to  take 
risks,  and  to  be  spontaneous  and  creative.  To  be 
educative,  improvisation  requires  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  involvement  of  the  child. 

The  situations  that  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
improvisation  may  be  suggested  by  the  children, 
initiated  by  the  teacher,  or  selected  from  stories. 

The  children  must  face  the  challenge  of  the  situation 
and  negotiate  directly  with  the  group  members  and 
the  teacher,  using  language  appropriate  to  the 
situation,  and  responding  to  and  building  on  the  ideas 
of  the  others  involved  in  the  drama. 

The  teacher  may  work  in-role,  or  act  as  a  side- 
coach  outside  the  drama.  The  students  may  work  in 
pairs,  in  small  groups,  or  as  a  class. 

Example  1  —  “Space  Colonists” 

The  teacher  introduces  the  activity  as  follows: 

“Next  month  a  group  of  volunteers  involved  in  Project 
Outreach  will  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  They 
will  be  the  first  people  to  attempt  to  survive  on  a 
planet  outside  our  solar  system. 

“Their  new  home  "will  be  Zarkon,  a  planet  much 
like  earth.  As  pioneers,  they  will  be  testing  four  areas 
as  possible  sites  for  future  settlements. 

“Area  one  is  a  dry,  sandy  region  near  the  equator 
with  a  number  of  oases  scattered  through  it.  Area 
two  is  a  densely  wooded  site  with  heavy  rainfall  and 
temperatures  ranging  from  25°  to  35°  C.  Area  three  is 
a  flat,  grassy  plain  with  hot,  dry  summers  and  cold, 
snowy  winters.  Area  four  is  a  hilly  region  with  warm 
summers  and  cool  winters. 

“With  the  world’s  population  increasing  by  about 
175  000  people  each  day,  there  is  concern  that  the 
world  will  become  overcrowded.  Even  now,  two 
thirds  of  the  world’s  people  do  not  have  enough  food. 
It  is  hoped  that  Project  Outreach  will  give  us  one 
answer  to  these  problems. 

“You  are  members  of  the  Project  Outreach 
expedition.  Your  job  is  to  discover  whether  Zarkon 
will  be  a  good  place  for  people  to  live.  You  will  be 
divided  into  four  teams.  Each  team  will  go  to  one 
of  the  four  test  areas  of  the  planet.  You  meet  as  a 
team  to  plan  your  trip.  This  involves  deciding  what  to 
take  with  you  and  what  to  do  when  you  first  arrive.  ” 


16.  From  C.  O’Neill  et  al.,  Drama  Guidelines  (London: 
Heinemann,  1976),  p.  27.  Used  by  permission. 


Mission  Control  Planning  Guide 

Supplies 

Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  members  of 
your  team. 

1.  You  may  take  three  expert  advisors.  Whom  will 
you  take? 

2.  You  may  take  one  battery-powered  machine.  What 
is  your  choice? 

3.  You  may  take  ten  tools.  What  are  your  choices? 

4.  Each  person  may  take  up  to  five  personal  items, 
but  they  must  all  fit  into  a  shoebox.  What  are  your 
choices? 

Schedule 

Discuss  in  detail  what  your  activities  will  be  for  the 
first  four  days  after  landing. 

Example  2  —  “Plague” 

Teachers  may  find  the  following  example  useful  as  a 
basis  for  improvisation  on  a  similar  theme. 

A  group  of  ten-year-olds  from  a  school  in  a  particularly 
depressed  part  of  County  Durham  had  read  and 
talked  about  the  Great  Plague.  They  went  on  to 
improvise  a  scene  in  which  villagers  found  themselves 
threatened  by  the  spread  of  the  disease  northward. 

A  young  man  has  been  taken  ill  and  carried  into  the 
village.  Margaret,  reputed  to  be  a  witch,  Joanna, 
the  young  man’s  mother,  the  Beadle,  and  other 
villagers  are  discussing  the  situation.  What  authority 
has  the  Beadle?  What  rights  has  the  young  man  -  or 
his  mother?  What  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
village  and  yet  to  care  for  the  sick  man?  These  are 
matters  that  the  children  might  have  considered  in  a 
class  discussion  -  and  there  would  have  been  various 
points  of  view  to  put  forward.  But  when  the  scene  is 
enacted,  the  physical  situation  itself  -  the  sick  man 
lying  there  -  pushes  them  to  the  point  where 
something  must  be  decided,  something  must  be  done. 
In  interacting  with  each  other  it  is  to  the  demands  of 
this  situation  that  they  are  responding.  These  are 
extracts  from  a  tape-recorded  transcript  lasting  over 
thirty  minutes. 

MARGARET:  Ooh!  Oh,  that’s  the  plague. 
villager:  The  what? 

MARGARET:  It’s  the  plague. 
villager:  It  can’t  be! 

(General  talk.  Is  it?  Is  it  the  plague?) 

JOANNA:  Stop  telling  lies,  Margaret. 

MARGARET:  I’m  not  telling  lies.  Who’s  seen  the  plague 
here,  then,  tell  us? 

villager:  I  have.  That’s  the  plague  all  right. 

JOANNA:  I  won’t  believe  you,  for  a  start. 
villager:  But  the  plague  can’t  have  come  here! 
Margaret:  Can’t  it?  Well  it  can. 

JOANNA:  It  can’t  be  the  plague.  She’s  telling  lies,  that’s 
what  she’s  doing. 

villager:  Well  it  was  the  plague  in  London.  We  heard 
the  messenger  come  round. 

JOANNA:  Yes,  but  this  isn’t  London,  this  is  here. 
villager:  Could  have  spread  to  here,  couldn’t  it? 
MARGARET:  What  can  we  do?  Look  at  him. 

JOANNA:  You  keep  out  of  it.  I’m  his  mother, 
not  you. 


MARGARET:  I  won’t  keep  out  of  it. 

JOANNA:  I  bet  she’s  put  a  curse  on  him,  that’s  what 
she’s  done. 

MARGARET:  A  curse  on  him!  How  could  I  put  a  curse 
on  him? 

JOANNA:  ’Cos  you’re  a  witch,  that’s  why. 

MARGARET:  A  witch!  I’m  not  a  witch  and  you’re  not 
going  to  say  lam!... 

villager:  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
beadle:  We’ll  have  to  have  him  locked  up, 
won’t  we? 

JOANNA:  What  do  you  mean  you’re  going  to  have  him 
locked  up? 

beadle:  Well  if  he’s  got  the  plague  we  can’t  have  him 
wandering  around  the  streets. 

(All  talk  at  once.) 

JOANNA:  And  where  is  he  going  to  go? 
villager:  Yes,  she  thinks  more  about  her  son 
than  us. 

JOANNA:  Yes.  Maybe  I  do. 

villager:  And  it’s  better  one  person’s  dying  than  the 
whole  village. 

villager:  We’re  not  talking  about  that. 

JOANNA:  It  wouldn’t  bother  me  if  the  whole  village  did 
die! 

villager:  No,  you  don’t  care  about  anyone, 
do  you? 

beadle:  Look  -  where  are  we  going  to  put  him? 
villager:  It’s  no  good  arguing  here. 
villager:  That’s  Joanna’s  job.  She’s  his  mother. 
villager:  Yes  -  you  find  a  place  to  put  him. 

JOANNA:  He’s  going  to  my  house  -  that’s  where  he’s 
going! 

villager:  He’s  not  going  to  your  house  -  not  next 
door  to  me,  he  isn’t. 

JOANNA:  He’s  going  in  my  house,  that’s  where  he’s 
going! 

villager:  He’s  not  going  in  your  house. 

JOANNA:  Why  isn’t  he,  then?  You  can’t  stop  me  putting 
him  in  his  own  house  can  you? 
villager:  Not  next  door  to  me. 
beadle:  Yes,  he  has  his  rights;  he  might  get  the 
plague. 

villager:  I  bet  I  will  -  if  you  go  in  there. 

JOANNA:  So  have  I:  I  pay  taxes  on  my  house  so  I  have 
a  right  to  go  in  it,  haven’t  I? 
villager:  He’ll  have  to  go  somewhere. 
villager:  Yes,  in  an  old  place,  somewhere  away  .  .  . 
JOANNA:  Why  should  it  be  an  old  house?  He’s  a  human 
being  not  an  animal! 

beadle:  Well  he  has  the  plague,  he’s  not  an  ordinary 
human  being. 

JOANNA:  That  makes  him  different  does  it?  So  that 
means  you  can  just  kick  him  about  and  put  him 
anywhere  you  want  to?  Well  it  doesn’t  to  me. 
beadle:  I  am  the  Beadle. 

(In  the  end,  the  Beadle  orders  two  men  to  carry  the 
son  to  an  outlying  hut.) 
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beadle:  Joanna  has  taken  my  orders.  So  you  will  take 
my  orders. 

VILLAGER  (after  a  pause):  Come  on,  Peter.  Let’s  take 
him. 

villager:  I  hope  you  get  it  first. 
villager:  I  doubt  it,  if  you  had  hold  of  him. 
villager:  Joanna,  you’re  not  going  in  there 
are  you? 

JOANNA:  Why  shouldn’t  I  go  in  there? 
villager:  Well,  he’s  got  the  plague! 

JOANNA:  Yes,  and  he’s  my  son. 
villager:  I  said,  are  you  coming  in? 

JOANNA:  Yes. 

villager:  Then  come  on  in. 
beadle:  You’ll  have  to  stay  in  there! 

JOANNA:  Who  says  I’ll  stay  in?  If  I  want  to  come  out  I 
will  do! 

beadle:  I  say  you  will  stay  in  there. 
villager:  Yes,  now  you  must  take  his  orders. 

JOANNA:  I  don’t  have  to  do  everything  he  says. 
beadle:  It’s  written  in  the  Plague  Laws.  (Whispering) 
She’s  going  in  there!  She’ll  catch  the  plague  off 
her  own  son! 

villager:  There’s  nothing  we  can  do,  except  paint  the 
cross  on  the  door. 

villager  (after  a  pause):  Come  on,  Peter, 
let’s  go.'^ 


d)  Problem-solving  Through 
Drama 

Problem-solving  is  the  basis  of  improvisational  drama. 
The  children  are  asked  to  express  their  response  to 
some  conflict  through  movement  and  speech.  They 
are  challenged  to  look  at  what  is  taking  place  for  clues 
to  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Decisions  about  how  a  problem  could  be  resolved 
may  be  made  before  or  after  the  drama,  but  are  best 
reached  during  the  drama,  when  the  children  are 
most  intensely  involved  in  the  fictional  situation.  The 
most  meaningful  solutions  will  emerge  while  the 
children  are  immersed  in  their  roles  of  co-operators, 
planners,  decision-makers,  and,  ultimately,  problem- 
solvers. 


17.  From  James  Britton,  Language  and  Learning  (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex;  Pelican  Books,  1970),  p.  147. 
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The  process  of  problem-solving  through  drama  may 
be  broken  down  into  the  following  steps. 


Problem-solving  Through  Drama 

Steps 

1.  Identification  of  a  problem 


2.  Definition/clarification  of  the 
problem 


3.  Consideration  of  possible 
solutions 


4.  Comparison  of  a  variety  of 
possible  solutions 


5.  Selection  of  a  solution 


6.  Testing  of  the  solution 


7.  Reflection 


Processes 

•  Consulting  one’s  instincts 
(intuition);  using  the  five  senses 
(observation) 

Question:  Is  there  a  willingness 
and/or  a  need  to  solve  the 
problem? 


•  Analysing  the  problem  in  the 
light  of  known  data;  producing 
an  oral  or  written  statement 
of  the  problem 

Question:  Has  the  real  problem 
been  defined? 

•  Brainstorming;  looking  for  new 
facts  (research);  speculating 
about  the  outcome  of  various 
courses  of  action 

Question:  Are  there  any 
possible  solutions  for  the 
problem  as  defined? 

•  Comparing/contrasting  solutions 
through  improvisation  (students 
working  in  pairs,  in  groups, 

as  a  class) 

Question:  Should  further 
possible  solutions  be 
considered? 


•  Making  a  decision  (by 
consensus,  by  vote,  by  teacher 
decision  in-role) 

•  Establishing  and  carrying  out  a 
plan  of  action  (the  drama 
begins) 


•  Discussing  positive  and 
negative  feelings  about  the  final 
product  and  about  how  it  was 
produced 

Question:  Has  the  problem 
been  solved  satisfactorily? 

If  yes,  why?  If  no,  why  not? 


Sample  Questions 

•  What  questions  should  we  try 
to  answer? 

•  What  seems  to  be  going  on? 

•  What  do  you  see? 

•  Is  there  something  wrong? 

•  How  do  you  feel  about  this 
situation? 

•  Is  there  a  problem? 

•  What  do  you  want  to  know? 

•  What  do  you  want  to  achieve? 

•  What  is  being  asked? 

•  What  is  the  problem? 


•  What  could  we  do? 

•  What  resources  can  be  used? 

•  What  ideas  do  you  have? 

•  How  can  I  help  (teacher  in¬ 
role,  teacher  as  side-coach, 
teacher  as  narrator)? 


•  What  would  happen  if  ...  ? 

•  What  do  you  like  about  .  .  .  ? 

•  Will  this  get  you  what  you 
want? 

•  How  might  this  affect  you? 
Others? 

•  What  conclusion  can  be 
reached? 

•  Would  a  combination  of 
alternatives  be  better? 

•  What  seems  to  be  the  best 
choice? 


•  What  will  you  do? 

•  How  will  you  do  it? 

•  When  will  you  do  it? 

•  Who  should  be  involved? 

•  Did  it  work? 

•  Why  didn’t  it  work? 

•  What  did  we  learn? 

•  How  did  we  feel? 

•  What  concerns  are  we  left 
with? 


The  following  description  of  Gavin  Bolton’s 
experiences  of  using  problem-solving  in  drama  shows 
the  great  potential  of  this  technique. 

When  I  said  to  a  class  of  five-year-olds  on  one 
occasion  (shaking  and  turning  upside  down  a  pottery 
vase  as  I  did  so),  “I  don’t  know  what  to  do;  I’ve  lost 
Tom  Thumb;  I  put  him  safely  in  this  vase  last  night, 
and  he’s  gone.  What  can  I  do?”  the  problem  moved 
imperceptibly  into  the  action  of  trying  to  find  him.  (He 
was  eventually  found  at  the  top  of  a  very  tall  tree, 
and  “How  do  you  get  him  down  when  he  refuses  to 
come?”  was  the  next  problem.)  Now  in  this  kind  of 
drama  situation  there  is  no  group  concern  that  impels 
the  children,  before  the  drama  started,  towards  a 
story;  there  was  no  question  of  establishing  who 
“they”  were  to  be  and  what  feeling  qualities  would  be 
appropriate  for  “them”  to  have  in  a  “searching-for- 
Tom-Thumb”  situation.  The  problem  and  the 
possibility  of  its  resolution  were  enough  to  motivate 
the  children  to  enter  the  make-believe.  It  is  possible  to 
use  this  method  with  people  of  all  ages. 

Examples 

1 .  A  class  of  boisterous  nine-year-olds  wanted  a 
Haunted  House  theme.  I  established  that  the  house 
was  heavily  barred  with  only  one  (heavy,  iron)  door, 
that  they  were  not  carrying  oxyacetylene  equipment  or 
mechanical  diggers  for  excavating  tunnels  under  the 
house,  that  the  only  occupant  was  an  aging  retainer 
(me)  who  would  not  open  the  door  (which  had  four 


locks  on  it).  He  could  be  spoken  to  through  a  grating, 
but  would  not  listen  if  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
in  any  way.  These  children  worked  hard  for  over 
half  an  hour  trying  some  ingenious  methods  and 
eventually  persuaded  the  retainer  to  open  the  door 
and  let  them  in. 

2.  A  class  of  twelve-  and  thirteen-year-old  boys, 
severely  intellectually  handicapped,  in  planning  “an 
escape  from  prison”,  were  countered  at  every  stage 
by  a  teacher  who  built  in  more  and  more  devices 

to  block  their  way.  What  I  was  doing,  of  course,  was 
forcing  them  to  refine  their  thinking  so  that  they  finally 
“triumphed”  with  what  was  (for  them)  a  very  subtle 
plan. 

3.  A  class  of  fourteen-year-olds  chose  a  mystery 
story.  I  asked  them  to  agree  that  I  could  choose  the 
villain  from  among  them  without  the  rest  knowing. 
This  “secret”  between  the  teacher  and  one  student 
provided  extrinsic  impetus  to  get  the  dramatic  activity 
started. 

4.  A  group  of  six-year-olds  .  .  .  [were  told]  that  work 
had  to  be  done  in  the  kitchens,  that  there  were 
available  a  number  of  robots  (adult  students)  who 
could  do  it,  but  that  they  had  to  be  programmed. 
Could  the  children  manage  to  describe  very  carefully 
to  the  robots  exactly  what  they  would  have  to  do? 
The  objective  for  the  lesson,  incidentally,  was  to  get 
the  children  to  use  complete  sentences.'® 


■■■■■ 


18.  From  Gavin  Bolton,  Towards  a  Theory  of 
Drama  in  Education  {London-.  Longman,  1979), 
p.  66.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


e)  Play-making 

Play-making  is  improvisation  extended  into  a  sequence 
of  lessons  organized  around  creating  a  more  formal, 
structured  piece  of  work  (a  play).  Presentation  before 
an  audience  is  not  necessarily  the  goal  of  this  activity. 
Play-making  enables  the  pupils  to  learn  about  dramatic 
structure  and  to  experience  the  satisfaction  of  having 
carried  a  relatively  ambitious  project  through  to  a 
conclusion.  The  source  for  the  extended  improvisation 
may  be  an  aspect  of  the  curriculum,  a  story,  or 
suggestions  from  the  pupils.  The  teacher  must  focus 
the  drama  by  defining  the  situation  and  the  task. 

Students  may  wish  to  extend  or  polish  the  drama 
on  another  day,  and  this  fuller  exploration  may  prove 
quite  beneficial.  If  presentation  is  a  goal,  the  teacher 
should  allow  the  necessary  time  for  development 
before  polishing  is  begun. 

Example  —  “Precious  Metal” 

The  teacher  asks  for  the  agreement  of  the  children  in 
working  on  this  new  project.  The  story  begins  in  a 
village  (a  village  in  which  everyone  in  the  class  lives) 
in  Poland,  in  the  year  1900.  The  students  may  look 
up  the  village  in  an  atlas,  but  the  exact  geographical 
location  is  not,  for  the  moment,  important.  Apart 
from  the  location  and  date  established  by  the  teacher, 
all  other  details  about  the  village  are  supplied  by  the 
class.  The  teacher  may  sort  out  any  factual 
inconsistencies  if  he  or  she  feels  this  is  necessary. 
The  drama  is  what  is  important  here;  historical 
inaccuracies  can  be  dealt  with  later. 

The  children  decide  what  the  inhabitants’ 
occupations  and  trades,  the  villagers’  laws  and 
organization,  and  the  village’s  physical  layout  will  be. 
The  teacher  sifts  and  collates  the  agreed  information 
by  listing  it  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  He  or  she 
draws  a  map  of  the  village,  working  only  from 
information  provided  by  the  group.  The  children  are 
then  asked  to  choose  trades  from  those  listed.  The 
teacher  also  chooses  an  occupation  (farmer),  and  asks 
that,  initially,  he  or  she  may  be  village  elder.  The 
children  agree.  This  section  lasts  thirty  minutes,  and 
is  followed  by  a  break. 

The  teacher  begins  the  next  section  by  requesting 
some  group  members  to  talk  about  their  tasks  in 
the  village,  then  asks  the  group  to  show  the  village  at 
work.  Mime  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  drama. 
The  children  work  individually,  and  those  who  have 
difficulties  are  offered  encouragement.  Commitment  is 
more  important  than  accuracy.  The  teacher  observes, 
comments  on  the  nature  of  the  tasks,  and  supports 
the  commitment  that  is  beginning  to  grow.  He  or  she 
then  prepares  to  enter  the  action  in  the  role 
previously  agreed  on. 

The  teacher,  in-role  as  village  elder,  calls  the 
villagers  to  the  weekly  meeting  (agreed  on 
beforehand)  so  that  they  may  discuss  any  problems 
that  may  have  arisen.  (The  teacher,  as  elder,  felt  the 
need  of  this  authority  role  initially,  but  planned  to 
relinquish  it  to  other  members  of  the  group  as  the 
lesson  progressed.)  The  villagers  organize  their 
meeting  in  the  church  and  the  elder  joins  them.  One 
of  the  matters  discussed  is  a  shortage  of  metal  to 


supply  new  axes  for  the  woodcutters.  It  is  thought 
that  new  axes  can  be  bought  when  the  next  visit 
is  made  to  the  neighbouring  town,  but  one  of  the 
fishermen  says  that  he  has  seen  some  chunks  of  metal 
at  the  river  bank.  It  is  thought  that  these  also  might 
be  used.  The  meeting  ends,  and  the  villagers  return 
to  work. 

The  teacher  had  planned  a  second  meeting  at  which 
an  edict  from  the  government  ordering  the  people 
to  give  up  the  land  would  be  introduced,  expecting 
that  the  rest  of  the  lesson  might  develop  as  a  protest 
against  this.  But  what  was  beginning  to  happen 
seemed  to  have  far  more  potential.  It  had  engaged 
the  commitment  of  the  group.  It  had  become  the 
children’s  play,  and  the  teacher  abandoned  the 
original  plan. 

In  the  next  section  of  the  lesson,  the  metal  found 
at  the  river  by  two  of  the  boys  begins  to  create  an 
increasing  interest  among  the  rest  of  the  class.  The 
teacher  observes  that  much  of  the  physical  activity  in 
this  section  centres  on  the  discovery,  and,  as  teacher, 
calls  the  group  together  to  discuss  whether  this 
discovery  is  becoming  important  in  the  story.  It  is,  so 
the  teacher  develops  the  theme  by  moving  into 
another  village  meeting.  The  following  points  are 
made  by  the  group: 

a)  The  metal  has  been  there  for  only  two  days. 

b)  It  is  rich  man’s  metal,  unlike  any  metal  the 
villagers  have  used  before,  because  they  are  poor. 

c)  It  is  shiny  and  precious.  This  information  is 
supplied  by  one  of  the  villagers  who  used  to  work 
as  a  goldsmith  in  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  group 
accepts  his  word. 

The  teacher  begins  to  “slow  down”  the  drama 
process.  It  is  important  that  the  class  tackles  this 
problem  without  coming  up  with  a  host  of  other 
“incidents”  that  may  only  weaken  the  central  problem 
by  providing  instant  solutions. 

The  villagers  then  add  the  following  observations: 

d)  The  metal  might  belong  to  the  rich  man  in  the 
nearby  big  house. 

e)  Problems  may  arise  because  the  villagers  are  poor 
and  are  likely  to  be  suspected  of  stealing  the 
metal. 

The  fishermen  lead  the  villagers  to  the  river  bank. 
The  metal  is  handed  round  and  inspected.  This  is  a 
measured,  repetitive,  almost  ritualistic  placing  of 
objects  in  a  box.  Carefully  concealed  under  clothes, 
the  metal  is  brought  back  to  the  church.  The  elder 
asks  each  villager  in  turn  to  say  what  is  to  be  done 
with  it.  The  majority  think  it  must  belong  to  the  rich 
man  who  lives  nearby  and  that  it  should  be  returned 
to  him.  There  may  be  a  reward.  Others  argue  that 
it  should  be  used  after  a  safe  interval,  or  taken  to  the 
town  and  sold. 

At  this  point,  the  teacher  selects  a  new  area  for 
discussion.  Should  the  gold  be  returned  to  its  probable 
owner,  or  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  village?  The 
elder  asks  if  any  of  them  know  what  the  rich  man  is 


like.  A  few  claim  to  have  met  him.  The  elder  suggests 
that  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  convince  him  that  the 
metal  has  been  found  and  not  stolen.  He  says  that 
he  will  pretend  to  be  this  rich  man.  He  will  see  how 
well  the  villagers  can  come  to  the  big  house  and  put 
their  case. 

The  lesson  ends  with  the  setting  up  of  this 
encounter  as  a  practice  situation.  A  practice  situation 
is  used  to  slow  down  too-rapid  narrative 
developments.  The  intended  action  may  seem 
impossible  when  it  has  been  practised  and  discussed, 
but  an  alternative  course  of  action  is  still  a  possibility. 
The  teacher  can  also  assume  another  role  without 
having  to  interrupt  the  lesson  to  explain  that  he  is 
now  going  to  be  someone  else.  The  class  decides 
how  the  villagers  can  enter  the  house,  how  the 
meeting  will  be  set  up,  and  what  they  will  say. 

Assessment 

The  lesson  moved  far  away  from  the  teacher's  original 
plan,  but  gained  greatly  in  commitment,  areas  of 
possible  exploration,  interest,  and  excitement.  It  is 


likely  that  these  qualities  might  not  have  been  present 
in  such  a  degree  if  the  teacher  had  ignored  the  way 
in  which  the  lesson  was  moving,  and  had  insisted 
on  sticking  doggedly  to  the  original  theme.  A  very 
dramatic  situation  was  becoming  apparent  to  the 
group:  the  teacher’s  “dramatic  situation”  was  apparent 
only  to  the  teacher,  and  a  hard  fight  might  have  been 
needed  to  gain  a  comparable  degree  of  interest  from 
the  class. 

Although  the  original  plan  was  abandoned,  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  remained  just  as  great.  The 
teacher  intervened  to  make  sense  of  what  was  being 
offered  by  the  children  and,  by  slowing  down  the 
action,  to  find  in  this  new  direction  a  learning  area  as 
valuable  as  any  that  had  initially  been  foreseen. 

Possibilities  for  development 
The  option  is  still  open  for  exploring  the  villagers’ 
relation  to  the  landowner.  The  theme  of  people 
leaving  the  land  could  be  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
new  direction.^® 


19.  From  O’Neill  et  al,  Drama  Guidelines, 
p.  37.  Adapted  by  permission. 


13.  Drama  and  Reading 


Print  can  be  the  starting  point  for  dramatic 
improvisation,  and  dramatic  work  can  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  print.  Drama  becomes  a  tool  for 
the  exploration  of  the  ideas,  relationships,  and 
language  of  the  print  source.  The  primary  aim  of  using 
drama  with  reading  is  to  enhance  the  child’s 
understanding  of  what  is  to  be  or  has  been  read.  The 
very  act  of  dramatizing  some  element  of  the  material 
read  extends  the  child’s  mental  and  emotional  grasp 
of  the  material.  Drama  may  increase  students’  silent 
reading  power:  pupils  explore  the  situations, 
characters,  and  problems  in  their  stories  and  poems, 
and  reveal  (and  thereby  test)  their  private 
comprehension  in-role.  Through  the  subsequent 
interaction  with  the  teacher  and  other  students,  these 
personal  meanings  are  expanded,  adapted,  clarified, 
and  altered  until  the  many  levels  of  meaning  within 
the  print  become  clearer  to  the  students. 

As  well,  drama  offers  opportunities  for  children  to 
develop  their  powers  of  oral  interpretation.  While 
in-role,  they  can  read  aloud  poems,  songs,  excerpts 
from  novels  and  stories,  or  their  own  compositions, 
and  can  explore  various  interpretations  of  them. 
Working  in  small  groups,  children  can  select  the 
interpretation  they  wish  to  give  the  words,  and  even 
devise  ways  to  express  the  text  in  dramatic  terms, 
establishing  spatial  relationships  among  the 
characters,  and  making  specific  recommendations 
(about  tone,  volume,  pace)  for  how  the  words  should 
be  spoken. 


a)  Drama  and  Literature 

The  use  of  a  situation  from  a  story  or  poem  of  some 
literary  merit  as  a  beginning  point  for  drama  may 
deepen  and  enrich  the  dramatic  experience.  Assuming 
that  there  is  some  complexity  and  subtlety  -  e.g., 
of  situation,  problem,  or  theme;  of  character  and 
relationships:  of  mood  and  language  -  in  the  literary 
source  chosen,  its  potential  for  stimulating  the 
students’  dramatic  imaginations  may  be  considerable. 

The  teacher  must  consider  the  story  carefully  for 
dramatic  possibilities  -  for  issues,  concepts,  or 
problems  to  be  solved  that  might  absorb  the  students’ 
attention.  The  story  or  poem  may  be  told  or  read  by 
the  teacher,  or  read  silently  by  the  pupils,  either 
before  or  after  its  use  as  a  source  for  the  drama. 
Students  may  enact  incidents  from  the  story,  extend 
the  action  of  the  story,  elaborate  upon  the  details 
of  the  story,  or  invent  their  own  drama  from  the 
concepts  found  in  the  story.  The  teacher  should 
continually  help  the  students  to  return  to  the  story 
for  further  inspiration  while  devising  their  own 
improvised  responses. 

(i)  Story-telling 

Story-telling  can  enrich  and  extend  children’s  personal 
hoard  of  words,  ideas,  stories,  songs,  and  concepts, 
and  deepen  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
literature.  Story-telling  increases  children’s  mastery  of 
language  by  showing  them  that  words  can  be 
manipulated  into  new  meanings.  It  helps  children 
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actively  internalize  language  structures  and  styles.  It 
develops  the  ability  to  turn  narration  into  dialogue  and 
dialogue  into  narration.  It  encourages  role-playing, 
which,  in  turn,  gives  children  valuable  practice  in 
shifting  their  point  of  view  and  in  experimenting  with 
different  styles  of  language  and  a  variety  of  voices. 

Children  can  tell  stories  in  a  circle,  with  a  partner, 
through  mime  and  tableau,  chorally,  or  as  narration 
for  mime.  They  can  improvise  from  the  story,  change 
the  story,  or  find  the  new  stories  within  the  story. 

Story-telling  can  provide  the  initial  starting  point  for 
the  drama;  it  can  reveal  an  unexplained  idea  in  even 
a  well-known  story;  it  can  focus  details;  it  can  be 
a  review  of  what  has  already  taken  place;  or  it  can  be 
a  way  of  building  reflection  in-role. 

The  children  can  re-tell  stories  they  have  heard, 
develop  themes  within  that  story,  or  build  new 
stories. 

Using  picture  books  without  text,  children  can 
describe  in  their  own  words  what  they  see  happening, 
sometimes  supplying  the  characters  with  what  they 
feel  is  appropriate  dialogue.  Showing  children  unusual 
and  exciting  pictures  may  also  promote  story-telling. 

Children  may  enjoy  playing  the  different  characters 
as  they  tell  the  story.  Or  children  may  dramatize  a 
story  while  it  is  being  told,'  assuming  the  parts  of 
different  characters,  (e.g.,  a  witch,  a  bird,  and  two 
lost  children). 

As  the  story-teller  spins  the  tale,  the  teacher  may 
signal  for  someone  to  continue  the  story,  or  another 
child  may  choose  to  continue  on  his  or  her  own  at 
a  dramatic  pause  in  the  story. 

Example  1  —  “Story-building” 

The  children  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  so  that  they 
can  all  see  each  other.  A  subject  or  style  of  story 
is  identified.  A  story  is  buDt  as  each  child  in  turn 
contributes  one  (or  two,  or  three,  or  more)  words.  A 
child  may  begin  a  new  sentence  at  any  appropriate 
moment. 

A  student  may  add  as  much  as  he  or  she  wishes  to 
the  story.  A  “talking  stick”  is  held  by  each  child 
when  it  is  his  or  her  turn  to  speak,  and  is  passed  on 
to  the  next  child  when  the  speaker  stops  (sometimes 
in  mid-phrase). 

The  teacher  may  stop  and  start  speakers  at  random. 

Example  2  —  “Sharing  the  Story” 

The  teacher  tells  an  improvised  story,  pauses  every 
so  often,  and  points  to  someone  in  the  group  to  add 
an  appropriate  word.  “Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  young.  ...  He  walked  until  suddenly.  ...  He 
said.  .  .  . 

Example  3  —  “Moving  and  Narrating” 

The  teacher  asks  the  children  to  imagine  that  they 
are  about  to  start  on  a  great  adventure.  The  students 
decide  individually  where  they  are,  who  they  are, 
and  why  they  are  embarking  on  this  adventure.  It  is 
midnight  and  they  are  standing  outside  a  castle;  or 
in  an  enchanted  forest;  or  in  front  of  a  modem  tower 
block;  or  outside  a  prison  camp;  or  at  some  other 
location.  They  must  enter  this  place  to  accomplish 


some  vital  deed.  They  may  decide  they  are  heroes, 
or  spies,  and  must  try  to  be  aware  of  all  the  attributes 
that  such  a  character  is  likely  to  possess.  Their 
journeys  will  be  beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties. 
Individually,  the  students  set  off  on  their  various 
quests.  When  each  quest  has  reached  its  moment  of 
greatest  tension,  that  child  freezes. 

The  students  then  choose  partners  and  each  tells 
the  other  the  story  of  his  or  her  adventure.  In  the 
telling,  the  stories  usually  become  even  more  exciting 
and  the  difficulties  exaggerated,  as  do  the  courage 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  teller.  Pairs  may  combine 
to  make  groups  and  small  groups  to  make  larger 
groups,  so  that  eventually  some  pupils  will  be  talking 
to  quite  a  large  number  of  others. 

Example  4  —  “Narration  and  Mime” 

The  students  sit  in  a  circle.  The  teacher  chooses  two 
narrators  to  share  an  original  story  between  them. 
One  tells  a  short  portion  of  the  story,  stops  to  let  the 
other  person  continue,  then  takes  over  again  after  a 
few  minutes.  The  rest  of  the  students  become  the 
characters  and  objects  in  the  story,  and  act  it  out 
silently.  Their  participation  may  influence  the  shape 
of  the  story. 

This  game  can  also  be  played  with  the  narrators 
providing  the  story  and  the  actors  making  up  their 
own  speeches. 

Example  5  —  “Life  Stories” 

The  teacher  introduces  the  subject  of  story-telling 
“occasions”,  when  people  gather  together  to  relate 
various  stories. 

To  give  students  practice  in  sustained  narration, 
the  teacher  asks  them  to  pretend  that  they  are  part 
of  such  an  occasion  -  e.g.,  when  Robin  Hood  and 
his  band  of  outlaws  recall  their  most  famous 
escapades;  or  when  the  world’s  greatest  spies  and 
secret  agents  have  their  annual  meeting  to  recount 
their  greatest  exploits;  or  when  members  of  the  tribe 
tell  stories  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  narrate 
the  legends  of  the  tribe. 

Once  the  teacher  has  established  a  situation,  the 
participants  discuss  their  roles  and  a  story-telling 
session  takes  place. 

Example  6  —  “Back  and  Forth” 

The  children  work  in  pairs.  One  child  re-tells  the 
story  which  the  teacher  told;  then  the  second  child 
tells  the  story  back  to  the  first  child. 

Example  7  —  “Crossed  Communications” 

The  children  work  in  pairs.  One  child  begins  telling 
his  or  her  partner  a  story.  The  object  for  each  child 
is  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  story  without  being 
distracted  by  the  partner. 

As  a  variant,  the  children  work  in  groups  of  three. 
Two  children  tell  stories  simultaneously  and  compete 
for  the  attention  of  number  three. 


20.  From  Peter  Slade,  An  Introduction  to  Child  Drama  (London: 

University  of  London  Press,  1958),  p.  13.  Adapted  by  permission.  39 
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Example  8  -  “A  Whopper” 

A  short  tall  tale  or  “whopper”  is  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  children  to  develop  skill  in  recapitulating  stories 
and  also  gain  practice  in  the  role  of  story-teller. 

Two  snakes  had  a  fight.  After  circling  for  a  while,  one 
grabbed  the  other’s  tail  and  started  swallowing  it. 
Then  the  other  grabbed  the  first  snake’s  tail  and 
started  swallowing  that.  By  the  time  they  finished, 
they  had  swallowed  each  other. 

Each  child  has  a  different  story  to  tell. 

The  children  re-tell  their  stories  in  a  circle,  either 
as  narrators  or  as  first  participants.  As  an  interesting 
variant,  the  teacher  asks  the  children  to  tell  their 
stories  in  random  order,  but  with  each  child 
attempting  to  introduce  a  narrative  hook  to  link  his  or 
her  story  to  the  preceding  one. 

Example  9  —  “Night  Raids” 

This  excerpt  is  from  a  lesson  based  on  The  Lions 
Tail  by  Douglas  Davis.^^  The  teacher  told  the  story 
to  the  children,  and  they,  in  order  to  begin  the  drama, 
chose  to  be  Masai  tribespeople  who  had  come  together 
to  find  a  way  to  stop  the  nightly  raids  that  were  being 
carried  out  against  their  cattle  by  the  “lion  people”. 
The  teacher,  in-role  as  the  Masai  chief,  listened 
thoughtfully  to  the  ideas  of  the  tribe.  One  girl 
suggested  that  the  lions,  once  excellent  hunters,  had 
become  nothing  more  than  thieves.  Perhaps  the  tribe 
could  shame  the  lions  into  changing  their  ways.  The 
teacher  immediately  mused,  “In  the  old  days,  when 
the  lions  still  knew  how  to  hunt,  I  remember  how 
powerful  they  looked  as  they  raced  through  the  tall 
grasses.” 

The  class  followed  the  teacher’s  lead.  The  boy 
playing  the  witchdoctor  continued,  “They  were  once 
very  proud.” 

Other  children  responded: 

“They  did  not  sneak  behind  our  backs.  ” 

“It  was  exciting  to  watch  them  leap  firom  rock 
to  rock.  ” 

“Yes,  in  those  days  their  bellies  did  not  drag  upon 
the  ground.” 

“And  their  cubs  learned  the  ways  of  all  the  animals 
on  these  plains.” 

The  teacher  leaned  forward  with  a  look  of 
excitement  and  exclaimed,  “Do  you  remember  the 
games  and  contests  they  held  and  how  we  enjoyed 
watching  them?” 

A  girl  added,  “They  have  forgotten  all  that.  Now 
they  just  laze  about  and  fight  among  themselves.  ” 
Thus  the  past  of  the  lion  people  took  shape;  the 
class  was  ready  to  try  out  a  plan. 

(ii)  Enactment 

Enactment  or  dramatizing  a  story  is  the  traditional 
method  of  combining  story  and  drama.  However,  a 
simple  recounting  of  the  plot  does  not  create  drama. 
There  must  be  new  discovery,  new  learning,  for 
drama  to  be  happening  during  the  enactment  of 
a  story. 
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In  enactment,  the  children  read  or  hear  the  story, 
discuss  it,  and  then  decide  how  they  will  enact  it. 
They  must  understand  who  they  will  be,  where  and 
when  the  story  takes  place,  and  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  They  then  can  begin  the  action  and  improvise 
the  dialogue.  Rather  than  recreating  details  and  story 
Lne,  the  pupils  use  the  issues,  the  themes,  the 
characters,  and  the  conflict  as  a  beginning  for  dramatic 
exploration.  They  may  dramatize  the  problem  of  the 
action,  or  re-examine  the  incidents  from  a  new 
perspective.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  “staging”  of  the 
known  facts;  it  must  create  a  new  telling,  using  the 
concepts  rather  than  the  exact  details  of  the  story. 

Example  —  “The  Marrow  of  the  World”^^ 

The  story  that  provides  a  basis  for  this  activity  is  a 
science-fiction  novel  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  an 
adopted  girl,  Linda,  and  her  cousin,  Phillip,  who  see 
what  looks  like  the  walls  of  a  ruin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  where  they  spend  their  summers.  Witchcraft 
and  the  dimensions  of  another  world  are  only  two 
of  the  strands  woven  into  this  very  interesting  plot. 

This  report  of  how  fifteen  Grade  5  children  enacted 
aspects  of  the  story  provides  insights  into  techniques 
for  working  with  similar  material. 

It  was  the  teacher’s  intention  to  introduce  fantasy 
to  the  group  using  excerpts  from  the  novel.  She 
began  by  reciting  a  verse  containing  interesting  bits 
of  background: 

Long  ago  when  the  earth  was  young. 

There  lived  a  lady  tall  and  strong. 

They  called  her  a  witch  and  Morgan  was  her  name. 

She  lived  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Evayne. 

The  teacher  then  read  from  the  book  a  passage 
dealing  with  a  conflict  between  Linda  and  her  cousin 
Phillip.  Phillip  dived  from  their  boat  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  to  explore  the  ruined  walls  but,  when  he 
returned,  it  was  with  the  news  that  although  the  wall 
could  be  seen  from  the  boat  at  that  very  moment, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  on  the  lake  bed. 

At  this  point,  the  teacher  stopped  reading  and 
began  to  help  the  children  develop  a  sense  of  role  by 
telling  them  to  imagine  that  they  were  Linda’s  cousin. 
To  help  create  some  “background”,  she  reminded 
them  of  the  many  times  Linda  had  had  strange 
reactions  to  the  simplest  of  events.  She  asked  the 
children  whether  they  could  “recall”  any  of  these. 
Some  did. 

She  continued  to  build  belief  by  talking  about  being 
on  a  boat  and  getting  ready  to  explore  the  lake 
bottom. 

Using  narration,  the  teacher  guided  the  children  to 
slip  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  lake  to  explore  its  secret  bed.  The 
atmosphere  was  further  heightened  by  suspenseful 
sounding  music  from  the  film  Jaws.  The  teacher 
cautioned  the  students  to  move  slowly,  talking  about 
what  it  feels  like  to  walk  under  water. 

Then  she  suggested  that  each  child  had  discovered 
something  on  the  lake  bottom.  Each  child  described 
what  he  or  she  saw  while  slowly  reaching  down  for  it 
and  retrieving  it.  The  teacher  called  the  children  up 
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from  the  lake  bottom,  and  they  discussed  their  finds 
and  exhibited  them.  They  described  what  they  had 
seen  and  felt  down  there.  When  they  were  asked 
about  the  walls,  they  said  that  there  were  none. 

The  teacher,  in-role  as  Linda,  quietly  instructed 
them  to  be  ready  to  leave  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  saying,  “I  want  to  see  the  lake  by  night.” 

For  the  next  lesson,  the  music  from  Jaws  was 
playing  as  the  children  entered  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  was  in-role  as  Linda  again,  and  repeated  her 
last  words  from  the  previous  lesson. 

The  children  were  asked  to  build  further  com¬ 
mitment  and  belief  by  stating  what  they  must  take 
with  them  to  sustain  them  on  the  journey. 

The  teacher  returned  to  the  text  and  used  it  to 
narrate  as  the  children  silently  left  the  cottage, 
reached  the  boat,  and  got  into  it.  She  pointed  out  the 
image  of  the  first  merman  they  were  to  meet, 
describing  him  using  the  book. 

The  volume  of  the  music  was  suddenly  increased. 
The  children  had  mimed  the  above  activities  well  and 
silently.  Now  they  were  told  that  the  boat  had  been 
caught  by  a  violent  and  unknown  current.  They 
twisted  and  turned  and  battled  with  unknown 
elements  all  over  the  drama  space.  They  were  drawn 
into  the  unknown  stream,  tossed  up  on  an  unknown 
beach,  and  thus  found  themselves  in  a  new,  strange 
world. 

They  were  confronted  by  a  stranger.  “I  am  Heme, 
a  merman,  ”  the  teacher  in-role  announced  grimly. 

She  showed  them  his  picture  from  the  book. 

Heme  demanded  to  know  why  a  party  of  such 
strange  creatures  should  be  out  alone,  in  an  unknown 
land.  He  questioned  each  traveller,  eliciting  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  adventure. 


He  insisted  on  becoming  their  guide,  servant,  and 
sometimes  spokesman  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
Heme  also  became  a  story-teller.  Over  a  campfire, 
he  narrated  his  strange  history.  His  father  was  lured 
away  by  an  evil  witch  and  never  seen  again.  The 
witch  was  Morgan,  and  she  had  two  daughters.  One 
was  called  Ygema;  the  other  had  somehow  disap¬ 
peared.  Strange  tales  about  all  of  them  had  begun  to 
surface  of  late. 

The  teacher’s  use  of  Heme  opened  the  doors  of 
concentration  and  commitment  for  the  children.  The 
children  asked  Heme  to  guide  them  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Evayne.  The  teacher  read  about  the  journey 
and  the  children  hummed  a  mournful  dirge  very 
quietly  as  they  travelled. 

The  description  of  the  lake  setting  was  read  to 
them  and  they  had  their  second  tense  encounter  with 
a  merman,  played  by  the  teacher.  One  by  one,  the 
children  were  interrogated  by  this  creature.  This 
served  as  recapitulation  and  gave  the  children 
opportunities  for  story-telling. 

The  lesson  continued  through  more  extended  role- 
playing  by  specific  children.  The  main  focuses  were 
on  the  discovery  of  Morgan’s  chamber  and  the  box 
containing  the  “marrow  of  the  world”,  and  on  what  it 
all  meant. 

(Mi)  Elaboration 

After  reading  a  story,  children  can  elaborate  upon  the 
sub-textual  information  in  the  story  -  the  stories 
within  the  story.  A  minor  detail  may  provide  the 
stimulus  for  an  improvised  scene;  or  peripheral 
characters  may  be  expanded  as  the  children  explore 
motivations  and  relationships.  Questions  the  children 
raise  as  they  probe  for  deeper  insights  into  a  situation 
can  provide  the  stimulus  for  drama. 
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Example  1  —  “How  Many  Miles  to  Babylon?” 

How  many  miles  to  Babylon? 

Threescore  miles  and  ten. 

Can  I  get  there  by  candlelight? 

Yes,  and  back  again. 

If  your  heels  are  nimble  and  light, 

You  can  get  there  by  candlelight! 

Behind  this  simple  story  lie  many  possibilities  for 
exploring  the  lines,  for  exploring  “between  the  lines”, 
and  for  exploring  beyond  the  lines. 

Choral  speaking  can  be  employed  to  help  children 
take  possession  of  the  words,  the  structures,  and  the 
rhythms.  The  selection  lends  itself  to  call  and 
response  (question/answer)  or  multi-part  (soloist  and 
chorus)  work.  Many  variations  are  possible.  For 
example,  reading  in  pairs,  the  children  can  explore 
different  voices  and  different  physical  or  emotional 
states.  Working  in  small  groups,  they  can  work  out 
movements  to  accompany  the  chanting  of  the  lines.  In 
this  way,  students  will  have  invented  rituals  that  can 
be  shared. 

Once  the  children  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  text, 
interpretive  work  that  demands  more  inferential 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  participants  can  be 
undertaken.  Working  in  small  groups,  students  can 
experiment  with  “voice  prints”.  This  involves  trying 
to  recreate  what  some  possible  speakers  of  the  words 
might  have  sounded  like.  Students  can  decide  who 
is  saying  what  and  then  explore  various  ways  of 
saying  the  lines.  The  teacher  should  encourage  the 
students  to  use  their  imaginations  fireely  in  order  to 
build  up  as  wide  a  range  of  “voices”  as  possible.  For 
example,  the  words  might  be  part  of  the  ritual  opening 
of  a  secret  society;  or  of  the  interrogation  of  a  prisoner 
from  earth  by  space  creatures;  or  a  question  a  client 
asks  a  fortune  teller;  or  a  part  of  a  folk  song  or 
lullaby,  and  so  on. 

At  this  point,  teacher  and  class  might  raise 
questions  about  the  story  and  list  them.  For  example: 

-  Why  a  night  journey? 

-  Where  is  Babylon? 

-  What  will  we  find  there? 

-  Why  was  Babylon  destroyed? 

-  Can  we  all  go? 

-  Must  we  make  this  journey? 

-  Is  the  journey  more  important  than  the  destination? 

-  What  does  the  candle  represent  (e.g.,  security, 

calm,  light,  solemnity,  faith,  loneliness,  knowledge, 

shelter,  time,  firagility)? 

Such  questions  can  form  the  basis  for  moving 
beyond  the  passage  itself  to  explore  the  possibilities 
in  the  general  topic  of  journeys. 

For  example,  working  in  pairs,  the  children  might 
expand  upon  a  situation  in  which  Student  A  wants 
to  go  on  a  journey,  while  Student  B  thinks  Student  A 
really  shouldn’t  go.  Or,  working  in  groups  of  three, 
the  children  might  try  pretending  that  Student  A  has 
gone  on  the  journey,  that  Student  B  wants  to  go 
too,  and  that  Student  C  is  trying  to  dissuade  Student  B 
from  going.  Working  in  larger  groups  of  four  or 
five,  the  children  might  develop  a  dramatic  situation 


based  on  the  following  idea:  You  are  on  a  journey, 
but  you  don’t  know  where  you  are  and  you  don’t 
know  why  you  must  travel.  What  are  your  three 
questions  to  those  in  charge  of  the  journey? 

The  class  as  a  whole  might  decide  to  make  the 
imaginary  journey  to  Babylon.  As  preparation,  small 
groups  of  children  might  each  undertake  to  supply 
one  of  the  following: 

-  a  game  to  keep  us  fit 

-  a  simple  survival  skill 

-  a  song  to  comfort  us  along  the  way 

-  a  story  to  help  us  forget  our  loneliness 

The  teacher  might  also  suggest  that  the  students 
collect  related  stories  or  songs  about  people  who 
go  on  journeys. 

Finally,  moving  from  journeys  in  general  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  actual  destination  mentioned  in  the 
song,  the  teacher  says:  “Many  years  ago,  you  went 
to  Babylon.  What  did  you  discover?”  The  students 
create  tableaux,  make  maps,  and  create  objects  about 
which  to  tell  a  story  in  groups  around  the  “hearth”. 

Example  2  —  “Jonah  and  the  Whale” 

The  Bible  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  was  read  to  a 
group  of  Kindergarten  children.  The  children 
dramatized  the  story  as  follows:  “Let’s  make  a  whale 
with  our  bodies.  ”  “Who  is  strong?  Who  will  be 
Jonah?” 

The  children  (and  the  teacher,  who  was  also  part 
of  the  whale)  crowded  around  Jonah,  crouching,  and 
saying,  “How  can  we  make  it  look  more  like  a 
whale?”  “An  oval?”  “Let’s  put  our  arms  up,  like  ribs.” 

The  room  was  darkened,  lit  only  by  one  dim 
orange  light. 

teacher:  “Now  Jonah  is  inside  the  whale.  Was  he 
really  able  to  run  away?  Was  he  really  able  to 
run  away? 
children:  “No.” 

teacher:  “Let’s  tell  Jonah  he  can’t  run  away.” 

CHILDREN  (chanting  very  softly  at  first,  then  loudly): 

“You  can’t  run  away!” 
teacher:  “Jonah,  what  do  you  say?” 

JONAH:  “I’m  sorry.” 

teacher:  ‘“Will  you  go  to  the  city?” 

JONAH:  “Yes.” 

The  teacher  then  finished  the  story,  sending  the 
children  back  to  their  seats  “under  water”  (in  slow 
motion).  As  a  follow-up,  the  children  did  crayon 
drawings,  covered  in  diluted  blue  paint,  of  Jonah  and 
the  whale.  Dictated  stories  were  attached  to  the 
pictures. 

(iv)  Extension 

The  children  can  also  use  their  imaginations  to  extend 
stories  backwards  into  the  past  or  forwards  into  the 
imagined  future.  Or,  while  reading  a  story,  the 
teacher  may  stop  at  a  point  where  various  alternatives 
for  action  are  presented  and  ask  the  children  to 
develop  the  possibilities  of  these  alternatives.  The 
teacher  may  also  add  characters  not  found  in  the  story 
and  suggest  that  the  children  find  ways  to  make 
them  major  actors  in  the  story. 


Example  1  —  “Space  and  Beyond”^^ 

This  example  focuses  on  a  choice  between 
alternatives  that  will  determine  the  central  character’s 
fate. 

You  are  born  on  a  spaceship  travelling  between 
galaxies.  The  spaceship  is  on  a  research  mission. 

The  crew  of  the  spaceship  includes  people  from  five 
different  galaxies.  Your  parents  are  not  from  the  same 
galaxy,  but  both  have  features  common  to  those 
found  on  the  planet  Earth,  in  the  milky  way  galaxy. 

Because  you  have  been  born  in  space,  you  may 
choose  which  galaxy  planet  you  wish  to  belong  to  and 
have  citizenship  in. 

Because  the  spaceship  is  travelling  at  a  very  great 
speed,  you  reach  the  Earth-age  of  eighteen  years  old 
in  just  three  days  and  two  hours.  Now  you  must 
choose  the  planet  Phonon  in  the  galaxy  of  pineum,  or 
the  planet  Zermacroyd  in  the  galaxy  of  oophoss. 

Phonon  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  planet  Earth. 
The  star  that  provides  some  of  its  life-giving  force 
is  huge  but  ancient.  There  is  fear  that  it  is  losing  its 
force.  Phonon  has  a  history  filled  with  trouble. 

Zermacroyd  is  in  the  galaxy  oophoss,  far  distant 
from  the  milky  way  galaxy.  This  galaxy  has  black 
holes  and  supernova  stars.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  uncertain  region  by  observers  and 
spacecraft  crews.  It  is  a  difficult  area,  and  the  black 
holes  are  unplotted  and  dangerous.  Reports  from 
previous  space  probes  say  that  Zermacroyd  has  had 
a  dim  and  troubled  past.  The  report  also  prophesied  a 
bright  and  exciting  future. 

Which  will  you  choose? 


The  children  (who  are  in-role  for  the  discussion)  are 
asked  to  decide  what  they  will  do,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  their  actions.  In  order  to  develop 
commitment  and  belief,  the  teacher  helps  them  give  a 
physical  dimension  to  the  action  by  having  them  create 
a  spaceship,  or  invent  flora  and  fauna  for  each  planet. 
Perhaps  research  materials  may  be  brought  into  the 
drama,  or  masks  of  the  planet’s  inhabitants.  Rituals 
practised  by  the  planet’s  people  may  be  created.  Then 
the  drama  begins  as  the  children,  in-role,  start  to 
argue  and  debate  in  order  to  come  to  a  consensus 
about  the  decision  they  must  take  as  a  group. 

The  children  might  create  a  play  that  extends  from 
this  situation,  before  reading  the  book  and  comparing 
their  scenario  with  R.A.  Montgomery’s. 

Example  2  -  “UFO”^^ 

This  story  was  used  with  a  Grade  5  class.  The  drama 
took  place  in  four  different  sessions. 

Oj  the  shepherd  boy  was  counting  stars  one  night 
when  he  saw  a  twirling  bright  egg  of  light  fall  from  the 
sky  and  land  by  the  King’s  castle. 

Oj  ran  to  tell  the  King,  but  the  King  wasn’t  interested 
until  the  egg  cracked  and  a  mauve  monster  hatched, 
of  medium  size.  Then  everyone  was  frightened  and 
tried  to  think  of  ways  of  destroying  the  monster  before 
it  destroyed  them.  Oj,  however,  realized  that  the 
monster  wished  them  no  harm  but  merely  needed  a 
friend. 
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To  assess  the  children’s  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  teacher  asked  for  their  ideas  on  what  a  UFO  was, 
and  led  a  discussion  about  films  and  stories  that 
involved  Unidentified  Flying  Objects.  Various  reasons 
why  a  UFO  might  visit  their  planet  were  also  explored. 
The  teacher  explained  to  the  children  that  they  would 
be  tackling  the  subject  through  drama. 

The  children  lay  on  the  floor  with  their  eyes  closed 
while  the  teacher  described  the  landing  of  the  ufo 
one  night.  The  children  were  told  that  they  lived  in  a 
village  where  nothing  exciting  had  ever  happened, 
where  everything  followed  a  routine.  Their  jobs  in  the 
village  were  completed  for  the  day,  and  they  were 
out  in  the  fields.  Suddenly,  a  circular  object  swirled 
down  from  the  sky.  They  couldn’t  immediately 
identify  it,  but  it  looked  egg-shaped  and  rested 
somewhere  near  them.  They  were  told  not  to  touch 
it,  but  were  allowed  to  approach  it  and  examine  it 
carefully  so  they  would  be  able  to  describe  it  in  detail 
if  asked. 

On  a  signal,  the  villagers  “awoke”  and  approached 
the  teacher,  in-role  as  the  king,  to  explain  what  they 
had  seen.  The  teacher  questioned  individual  village 
members  about  the  object’s  colour,  shape,  and  size, 
about  movements  or  sounds  connected  with  it,  about 
where  it  was  found,  and  about  their  reactions  to  it. 

When  a  description  of  the  ufo  was  established,  the 
teacher  instructed  the  villagers  to  form  themselves 
into  groups  of  four  or  five  and  decide  what  should  be 
done  with  the  object.  He  explained  that  a  council 
meeting  would  be  held  to  discuss  whether  to  destroy 


or  preserve  the  egg,  and  community  members’ 
contributions  would  be  important  to  the  king’s 
decision. 

Before  the  council  meeting,  the  groups  discussed 
some  of  the  dangers  and  problems  as  well  as  some  of 
the  possible  benefits  of  keeping  the  ufo  in  the 
community.  When  the /king’s  council  meeting  was 
held,  representatives  from  each  group  presented  their 
ideas  about  keeping  the  alien  object.  The  teacher 
questioned  both  the  negative  points  (e.  g. ,  harbouring 
a  UFO  might  destroy  life,  contaminate  the  community, 
harm  children,  damage  crops)  and  the  positive  ones 
(a  UFO  might  be  a  tourist  attraction,  be  a  source 
of  knowledge  about  space,  help  protect  the  village, 
be  useful  for  scientific  experiments). 

The  king  reminded  the  villagers  that  the  UFO  was 
merely  an  “egg”  and  it  couldn’t  cause  much  harm  .  .  . 
yet.  The  king  announced  that  the  egg  would  be 
preserved  so  that  it  could  be  carefully  watched.  In 
the  event  of  trouble,  the  villagers  would  help  get  rid 
of  whatever  might  emerge  from  the  egg. 

To  conclude  the  session,  students  made  crayon 
drawings  of  what  they  thought  might  emerge 
firom  the  egg. 

In  the  next  session,  the  villagers  reported  that  the 
egg  had  hatched.  The  children  mimed  the  monster 
slowly  coming  forth  from  the  egg  and  made  a  tableau 
of  what  the  monster  looked  like.  The  sound  made 
by  the  monster  was  added  and,  finally,  the  children 
moved  around  the  room  as  they  imagined  the  monster 
might  have  moved. 
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The  students  discussed  what  the  creature  should 
be  called.  “Og”  was  chosen.  The  teacher  explained 
that  “Og”  had  grown  bigger  and  bigger  and,  in-role  as 
king,  called  the  villagers  to  his  council  to  discuss  the 
problems  that  had  arisen  from  their  keeping  the 
creature.  Village  members  reported  various  problems 
and  kinds  of  damage  caused  by  Og.  After  several 
complaints  had  been  made,  the  council  decided  that 
the  creature  must  be  removed  from  the  community. 

The  teacher  suggested  that  a  chant  be  created 
to  scare  the  monster  away.  In  groups  of  four  or  five, 
the  village  members  worked  on  a  chant  using  Og’s 
name.  The  chant  was  to  be  approximately  four  lines 
long,  although  some  lines  could  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  An  example  of  a  chant  was: 

Og,  Og,  leave  us  be. 

There’s  no  room 

For  you  and  me! 

Each  group  created  its  own  chant  and  worked  out 
appropriate  movements  to  accompany  the  lines.  After 
working  on  the  chants  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  groups 
met  in  a  village  assembly.  The  king  led  the  ceremony, 
and  one  by  one  the  groups  shared  with  the  class 
their  rituals  for  removing  the  monster. 

In  the  next  session,  the  teacher  reported  that  Og 
had  not  been  removed  and,  as  king,  instructed  the 
villagers  to  discuss  various  ways  to  eliminate  the 
alien.  In  groups,  the  villagers  brainstormed  ideas  that 
could  be  used  to  get  rid  of  Og.  Later,  they  met  in 
the  king’s  council  with  their  suggestions  of  magic, 
building  a  vehicle  to  send  the  monster  away, 
slaughtering  it,  building  a  fire  to  scare  it,  and  building 
a  machine  to  remove  it.  It  was  decided  by  the  king 
that  a  war  machine  be  built  and,  again  in  groups  of 
four  or  five,  a  war  machine  was  created. 

In  the  last  session,  the  villagers  met  to  compare 
their  machines;  each  group  presented  its  machine.  In 
order  to  make  the  war  machine  more  powerful,  the 
king  asked  the  whole  group  to  create  one  large 
machine.  A  tableau  of  the  machine  was  established. 
Next,  movement  was  added  and,  finally,  vocal  sound 
to  complete  the  impression  of  a  large  and  powerful 
war  machine. 

The  king  then  reported  that  the  war  machine  had 
not  worked.  Og  still  existed.  The  king  asked  for 
assistance  in  learning  more  about  the  monster. 

Finally,  the  teacher  decided  to  explore  the  story  of 
the  alien.  Students  worked  in  pairs.  Student  A  and 
Student  B.  Og,  the  alien,  was  played  by  Student  A, 
and  a  newspaper  reporter,  whose  task  was  to  find 
out  as  much  about  Og  as  possible,  was  played  by 
Student  b. 

Such  questions  as:  “Why  are  you  here?”;  “What  do 
you  want  from  us?”;  “Why  did  you  pick  our  village?”; 
“Who  are  your  parents?”;  “How  can  we  help  you 
get  back?”  were  asked. 

The  newspaper  reporters  explained  to  the  king  in 
his  next  council  meeting  why  Og  had  come  their  way. 
The  teacher  listened  to  the  various  answers  and 
decided  that  Og  intended  no  harm.  A  discussion 


ensued  about  ways  of  making  friends  with  Og  and 
helping  him  find  his  way  back  to  his  planet. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  activity  also  affords 
scope  for  making  masks,  if  this  seems  appropriate.) 

(v)  Invention 

Using  a  story  as  a  basis,  teachers  can  present  the 
children  with  additional  problems  related  to  it,  or  alter 
the  events  of  the  story.  The  children  can  invent 
their  own  story  dramas  from  any  implications  for  their 
own  lives  that  they  see  in  the  story. 

Example  —  “A  Ghost  Story” 

The  following  poem  was  used  with  a  Grade  2  class. 

In  a  dark  dark  woods 
there  is  a  dark  dark  house. 

In  the  dark  dark  house 
there  is  a  dark  dark  stair. 

Down  the  dark  dark  stair 
there  is  a  dark  dark  cellar. 

In  the  dark  dark  cellar 
there  is  a  dark  dark  cupboard. 

In  the  dark  dark  cupboard 
there  is  a  dark  dark  bottle. 

In  the  dark  dark  bottle 
there  is  an  evil  spirit. 

Slowly  slowly  the  evil  spirit  P-U-S-H-E-S 
out  the  cork.  Now  he  F-L-O-A-T-S  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  dark  dark  bottle 
through  the  dark  dark  cupboard  .  . . 

Out  of  the  dark  dark  cupboard 
through  the  dark  dark  cellar .  .  . 

Out  of  the  dark  dark  cellar 
up  the  dark  dark  stair .  .  . 

Out  of  the  dark  dark  stair 
through  the  dark  dark  house  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  dark  dark  house 
through  the  dark  dark  woods  ... 

Out  of  the  dark  dark  woods 
into  your  dark  . . .  dark  .  .  .  pocket! 

Fle’s  got  you! 

After  a  short  discussion  about  the  poem,  the  teacher 
showed  the  children  The  Haunted  House, a  three- 
dimensional,  moving-picture  book  of  monsters  and 
ghosts.  This  elicited  a  lively  response  -  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  laughter  -  from  the  children.  The 
teacher  then  read  In  a  Dark,  Dark  House,  a  book 
of  the  same  theme  appropriate  for  Hallowe’en. 

With  the  children  working  in  pairs,  the  teacher  led 
the  students  through  various  rhythmic  clapping  and 
jumping  games  accompanied  by  chants.  Eventually, 
the  pairs  joined  other  pairs  and  the  children  continued 
with  the  games  in  groups. 


25.  Jan  Pienkowski,  The  Haunted 
House  (London:  Heinemann,  1979). 


26.  Bill  Martin,  Jr. ,  In  a  Dark,  Dark  House 
(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1970). 
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All  the  students  then  lay  on  the  floor,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  rolled  across  the  room  like  waves  on 
the  ocean.  This  proved  a  very  successful  activity,  and 
the  children  expressed  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  and 
involvement  in  it. 

Some  simple  dramatic  exercises,  done  first  in  pairs 
and  then  in  groups,  followed.  The  initial  poem  was 
re-read,  and  the  children  were  encouraged  to  make 
their  individual  responses  to  the  story  known  (e.g., 
“What  is  in  the  closet  of  the  dark,  dark  house?  Open 
the  door  and  what  do  you  discover?  Pretend  you 
are  what  is  in  the  closet  when  your  partner  opens  the 
door.  Who  will  you  be?  What  will  you  say?”). 

The  class  as  a  whole  then  began  to  dramatize  the 
story.  One  child  volunteered  to  be  behind  the  door 
when  it  opened.  The  rest  of  the  children  developed 
their  roles  in  response  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
unknown  person  behind  the  door. 

The  first  volunteer  had  lost  her  baby,  and  was 
searching  for  it.  The  children  questioned  her  about 
her  background  and  her  present  condition,  and 
volunteered  to  assist  in  the  search.  Some  children 
explained  that  they  had  entered  the  house  because 
they  heard  weeping.  The  problem  was  resolved, 
eventually,  and  a  new  drama  began,  this  time  with  the 
entire  group  behind  the  door,  and  the  volunteer 
knocking. 


b)  Drama  and  Reading  Aloud 

Although  reading  aloud  is  not  necessary  for  proficient 
reading  comprehension,  it  can  stimulate  learning  if 
drama  is  the  goal  of  the  reading.  Reading  aloud  shows 
children  how  they  can  manipulate  a  text  and  trains 
their  eyes  and  ears  in  exploring  the  rhythms  of 
language.  Reading  aloud  lets  children  demonstrate 
their  reading  comprehension  and  encourages  students 
to  try  out  new  language  styles  and  patterns.  Oral 
reading  also  vivifies  print,  helping  silent  readers  to 
“hear”  dialogue. 

Reading  aloud  may  involve  the  teacher  reading  to 
the  class,  the  class  reading  to  the  teacher,  a  child 
reading  with  a  group,  a  child  reading  to  a  partner,  a 
group  reading  to  a  group.  When  children  are  reading 
aloud  in  groups,  several  groups  may  be  reading  at 
the  same  time. 

The  children  should  read  aloud  when  there  is  a 
contextual  reason  for  doing  so.  For  example,  some 
activities  that  utilize  this  technique  are: 

-  reading  scripts  or  dialogue  with  a  partner  or 
a  group; 

-  choral  dramatization; 

-  singing  songs  in-role; 

-  reading  narration  as  others  move  in  response; 

-  reading  what  has  been  written  specifically  for  the 
drama  by  individuals  or  by  groups  within  the  drama, 
or  as  a  reflection  after  the  drama; 

-  reading  research  information  that  will  affect  the 
drama. 
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(i)  Scripts 

Although  few  scripts  per  se  for  children  to  read  aloud 
are  available  (the  writers  of  children’s  literature 
generally  choose  other  genres  for  their  writing), 
novels,  poems,  and  picture  books  written  for  children 
are  an  excellent  source  of  good  dialogue  that  may 
easily  be  adapted  for  oral  reading  activities.  Children 
can  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  reading  the 
dialogue  silently  and  then  aloud.  The  teacher  asks  the 
children  to  change  roles,  introduces  new  settings  or 
new  tensions,  changes  the  time  period,  and  helps  the 
children  dramatize  the  selection  so  that  they  can 
discover  new  meanings  in  the  text. 

Scripts  can  be  created  from  the  improvised  drama 
-  transcribed  from  tapes  or  from  memory  by  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  drama.  These  scripts  can  be 
read  aloud  by  other  groups. 

Example  1  —  “The  Stories  of  Toad  and  Frog”^^ 

These  stories  contain  wonderful  examples  of  dialogue 
and  narration  for  children  to  read  aloud. 

The  children  can  work  in  groups  of  three  -  Toad, 
Frog,  and  a  narrator  -  exchanging  roles  and  re¬ 
reading.  Physical  elements  of  the  story  can  be 
explored.  Children  can  also  improvise  without  the 
text,  extend  the  story,  or  re-tell  it  from  the  viewpoint 
of  other  characters. 

Example  2  —  “What  Colour  Is  the  Sun?” 

The  following  poem  may  be  read  as  a  script  by 
children  in  Grades  5  and  6.  Working  in  pairs,  the 
students  decide  what  the  situation  is  and  who  will  say 
which  lines.  The  students  can  experiment  with 
different  ways  of  reading  their  lines.  Roles  can  be 
reversed.  The  assignment  of  the  lines  can  be 
changed. 

What  colour  is  the  sun? 

The  sun  is  gold. 

How  does  it  feel? 

Nice  and  warm. 

:  What  colour  is  the  snow? 

The  snow  is  white. 

How  does  it  feel? 

Nice  and  cold. 

The  sun  feels  good. 

How  does  it  feel? 

The  sun  feels  good. 

How  does  it  feel? 

The  sun  is  warm. 

The  sun  is  gold. 

The  snow  is  white. 

The  snow  is  white. 

The  sun  feels  good. 

How  does  it  feel? 

The  sun  feels  good. 

How  does  it  feel? 

The  sun  feels  warm. 

The  snow  feels  cold. 

The  snow  is  white. 

The  sun  is  gold.*® 


27.  Arnold  Lobel,  The  Stories  of  Toad  and  Frog  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1976). 

28.  Carolyn  Graham,  Jazz  Chants  for  Children  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1979),  p.  41.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


(ii)  Choral  Dramatization 

In  choral  reading,  the  children  explore  the  sounds  and 
rhythms  of  language  as  they  interpret  poems,  songs, 
chants,  and  excerpts  from  children’s  literature. 
However,  many  children  need  an  extra  incentive  to 
enjoy  the  experience  of  choral  reading;  dramatization 
of  the  selection  can  provide  this,  helping  the  child 
feel  the  music  and  meaning  of  the  words.  Selections 
with  the  strongest  appeal  for  the  children  will  probably 
be  those  that  enable  them  to  form  clear  mental  images 
of  what  the  words  are  saying. 

As  students  gain  experience,  they  may  interpret 
more  complex  selections,  using  sound  and  movement, 
and  tableaux. 

The  children  can  explore  the  poems  by: 

-  reading  in  unison; 

-  repeating  the  lines  in  response  to  the  leader’s  call; 

-  each  child  reading  one  line; 

-  individual  children  reading  the  lines  and  the  class 
joining  in  on  the  refrain; 

-  groups  of  children  working  on  different  sections  of 
the  poem. 

Example  1  -  “Who  Did?” 

The  basic  call/response  dialogue  given  here  may  be 
elaborated  at  the  teacher’s  discretion. 

call:  Who  did? 

response:  Who  did? 

call:  Who  did? 

response:  Who  did? 

all:  Who  did  swallow  Jo-Jo-Jo-Jo? 

call:  Who  did? 
response:  Who  did? 
call:  Who  did? 
response:  Who  did? 
all:  Who  did  swallow  Jonah? 

call:  Whale  did. 

response:  Whale  did. 

call:  Whale  did. 

response:  Whale  did. 

all:  Whale  did  swallow  Jo-Jo-Jo-Jo. 

call:  Whale  did. 

response:  Whale  did. 

call:  Whale  did. 

response:  Whale  did. 

all:  Whale  did  swallow  Jonah  up. 

CALL:  Gabriel. 
response:  Gabriel. 
call:  Gabriel. 
response:  Gabriel. 

all:  Gabriel,  blow  your  trump-trump-trump-trump. 

call:  Gabriel. 

response:  Gabriel. 

call:  Gabriel. 

response:  Gabriel. 

all:  Gabriel,  blow  your  trumpet  loud! 
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Example  2  -  “Orders” 

The  students  read  the  following  poem  together.  The 
teacher  then  assigns  lines  to  various  students.  The 
lines  can  be  read  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  groups. 

Muffle  the  wind; 

Silence  the  clock; 

Muzzle  the  mice; 

Curb  the  small  talk; 

Cure  the  hinge-squeak; 

Banish  the  thunder; 

Let  me  sit  silent. 

Let  me  wonder.^® 

The  teacher  then  asks  such  questions  as:  Who  is 
giving  these  orders?  Who  will  follow  them?  Why  must 
there  be  quiet? 

Example  3  —  “A  Chant  for  Our  Time”^® 

The  following  poem  might  be  used  in  a  “contest” 
between  two  groups  of  students. 

highway  turnpike  thruway  mall 
dial-direct  long-distance  call 
freeze-dry  high-fi  paperback 
jet-lag  no-sag  vending  snack 
mentholated  shaving  stick 
tape  recorder  camera  click 
supersonic  lifetime  sub 
dayglo  discount  credit  club 
motel  keychain  astrodome 
instamatic  lotion  foam 
zip  code  ball-point 
burn  burger  burn! 
no  deposit 
no  return. 

The  class,  divided  into  two  “teams”,  pretends  it  is 
attending  a  pollution  conference,  where  the  polluters 
of  the  world  are  gathered.  Each  team  chants 
alternate  words  -  e.g..  Team  one,  “highway”;  Team 
two,  “turnpike”  -  and  so  on,  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  which  group  is  most  powerful.  As  the  poem 
is  repeated,  the  words  gradually  become  more 
important  and  more  overtly  representative  of  their 
implied  meanings,  and  the  children  come  to 
understand  more  about  the  concepts  of  which  they 
have  been  speaking  (no-retum  bottles).  They  must 
decide  which  words  belong  together  (e.  g. , 
mentholated  shaving  stick),  and  how  each  word  or 
phrase  can  be  expressed  through  body  movement  as 
well  as  voice.  Since  it  is  a  contest,  the  emphasis 
can  be  changed;  the  most  powerful  team  could  be  the 
loudest;  or  the  softest  but  most  intense.  Once  the 
words  and  word  order  are  secure  in  the  children’s 
minds  through  choral  work,  they  can  begin  working  in 
pairs,  creating  miniature  dance  dramas  as  they  chant 
the  words  and  create  this  incantation  for  our  time. 


Example  4  —  “Jazz  Voices” 

From  using  their  own  words  within  the  framework  of 
the  story,  children  can  progress  to  the  creation  of 
communal  compositions  that  employ  the  story-telling 
techniques  of  call  and  response,  chant,  game,  and 
story  in  the  form  of  “vocal  jazz”.  Vocal  jazz  involves 
experimenting  with  a  single  concept  or  idea  by 
drawing  that  concept  out  into  its  constituent  parts. 
This  involves  children  in  word  building,  word 
association,  and  play  with  synonyms,  antonyms, 
homonyms,  and  onomatopoeia.  The  children  are  also 
encouraged  to  manipulate  word  structure  and  ideas 
as  they  create  “out  loud”  together.  The  stimulus  for 
one  group  of  children  to  create  an  oral  composition 
was  Ted  Hughes’s  poem,  “My  Aunt”.^^ 

Class  composition 

The  composition  opened  with  a  strongly  rhythmic 
chant  for  the  whole  class. 

Weeds  weeds  weeds  weeds! 

Weeds  weeds  weeds  weeds! 

Solo  and  group  work  followed. 

solo:  a  weed  is  a  plant  that’s  not  wanted 

group:  a  weed  is  a  plant  that’s  not  wanted 

solo:  Roll  call  -  edible  weeds 

group:  Edible  weeds 

solo:  Travelling  weeds 

group:  Travelling  weeds 

solo:  Poisonous  weeds 

group:  Poisonous  weeds 

solo:  Flowering  weeds 

group:  Flowering  weeds 

solo:  Sneezy  weeds 

group:  ACHOOO! 

SOLO  (called  out  over  the  chant):  Creatures,  creatures, 
creatures,  creatures. . . . 

GROUP  (chant  builds  up  cumulatively  as  new  voices 
join  in):  Dandelion,  cat-tail,  crabgrass,  larkspur, 
dogwood,  spiderwort,  lambs’  quarters,  toad  flax, 
fleabane,  bees’  balm. 

GROUP  ONE  (chant  builds  up  cumulatively  as  new 
voices  join  in):  Invade,  invade,  invade. 

GROUP  TWO  (chant  builds  up  cumulatively):  Propagate, 
propagate,  propagate. 

GROUP  THREE  (chant  starts  softly,  builds  to  a 
crescendo):  Choke,  choke,  choke. 

GROUP  one:  eradicate,  ERADICATE,  ERADICATE. 
GROUP  two:  spray,  SPRAY,  SPRAY. 

GROUP  three:  PSHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOF® 


29.  From  Miriam  Waddington,  ed.,  The  Collected  Poems  of  A.M. 
Klein  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1974).  Reprinted  by 
permission. 


31.  Ted  Hughes,  Meet  My  Folks  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1961) 

32.  From  “Out  Loud”,  by  David  Booth  and  Robert  Barton,  in 
Drama  Contact,  May  1978.  Used  by  permission  of  the  authors. 
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30.  From  Out  Loud,  by  Eve  Merriam  (New  York:  Atheneum, 
1973).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 


14.  Drama  and  Writing 


Drama  can  provide  a  link  between  speech  and  writing. 
Dramatic  activities  can  stimulate  children  to  write, 
either  in-role  as  a  character  in  the  drama,  or  after  the 
drama  in  appraisal  of  or  reflection  upon  the  drama 
experience.  The  children  can  do  research  and 
background  writing  as  planning  and  preparation  for 
the  drama  or  to  find  new  directions  as  the  drama 
develops. 

Students’  compositions  may  be  used  as  a  source 
for  the  drama,  and  their  written  dialogue  and  poems 
as  scripts  for  reading  aloud. 

Improvised  dramas  may  be  taped  and  transcribed 
to  provide  script  material  for  others  to  read  aloud. 

Example  1  —  “Astronauts’’^^ 

In  one  class,  the  children  explored  a  space  theme  in 
which  they  were  to  leave  earth  as  astronauts  and 
visit  a  distant  planet.  In  the  initial  lesson,  they 
discussed  and  tried  out  the  kinds  of  movements 
astronauts  would  make  before  beginning  a  journey 
homeward.  Afterwards  the  teacher  asked  them  to 
think  more  carefully  about  the  world  they  were  to 
visit.  Part  of  this  exercise  involved  writing  about 


specific  features  of  the  planet.  Here  is  one  such 
description: 

When  I  landed  on  the  strange  planet  I  felt  pleased 
and  proud.  My  space  ship  was  no  good  because  it 
had  run  out  of  gas  and  my  six-legged  dog  called 
Pockled  Dust  was  lost.  I  saw  funny  creatures  with 
television  aerials  on  their  head  and  one  of  them 
knocked  me  out  and  took  me  to  their  village  and  put 
me  in  a  cage  and  when  I  awoke  I  saw  Pockled  Dust 
getting  the  keys  off  the  strange  creature  with  his  six 
legs.  He  found  the  keys  in  the  top  pocket  and  let  me 
free  and  I  went  back  to  my  rocket  as  fast  as  I  could 
go.  When  we  got  back  I  gave  Pockled  Dust  a  crater  of 
dust  for  saving  my  life  because  it  was  his  favourite 
dinner. 

Example  2  —  “Slaves” 

Situations  are  sometimes  reached  in  a  drama  where 
representation  may  be  required.  This  will  be  achieved 
in  most  cases  through  the  spoken  word,  but  there 
are  times  when  written  forms  are  effective.  The 


33.  Examples  1-3  from  Stabler,  Drama  in  Primary  Schools, 
pp.  121-23.  Used  by  permission. 


following  are  examples  of  the  students’  written 
statements  to  the  Lord  Pharaoh: 

Lord  Pharaoh,  our  life  is  a  misery  working  down  in 
this  quarry.  Our  throats  are  dry  and  parched  because 
of  lack  of  water.  Some  of  the  children  are  fainting 
because  they  are  so  dizzy  that  they  can’t  keep  their 
balance  on  the  rock  and  just  fall  off  like  dead  flies. 
There  is  not  enough  water,  neither  is  there  enough 
food  for  the  men  who  work  on  the  rock.  Their  bones 
weaken,  they  are  that  weak  they  can  hardly  lift  a 
hammer. 

The  tools  the  men  use  are  no  good.  When  they  touch 
the  rock  they  break.  We  need  more  tools  for  these 
men  to  work  with.  Maybe  you  could  give  some  with 
stronger  handles.  Then  if  you  did,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  twice  as  much  work. 

In  our  condition,  there  are  many  dangers.  Down  here 
we  live  in  the  huts  with  many  people.  Some  of  them 
have  diseases  that  we  could  catch.  Our  conditions 
are  not  fit  to  live  in.  You  have  a  palace  with  proper 
beds.  What  do  we  have?  A  mudhouse  with  a  mat 
to  sleep  on.  We  are  asking  you  Pharaoh  to  help  us. 
Signed,  The  Elders. 

Example  3  —  “The  Factory” 

One  group  of  ten-  and  eleven-year-old  children  devel¬ 
oped  a  theme  centred  on  nineteenth-century  factory 
conditions  and  kept  a  “drama  diary”  in  which  they 
recorded  the  significant  events  and  thoughts  of  work¬ 
men  struggling  for  better  conditions.  A  typical  entry 
reads: 

Friday  13th  May  1872.  We  have  been  on  strike  and 
have  just  got  out  of  prison.  We  stole  some  money 
-  twenty  shillings  to  be  exact  -  from  our  master,  the 
factory  owner,  and  he  had  us  thrown  into  that  filthy 
place.  It  all  started  when  one  of  the  workers  had  an 
accident  and  we  asked  for  better  machines  and  more 
money.  He  promised  us  two  pennies  more  a  day 
and  better  conditions  but  he  didn’t  pay  up  so  we  stole 
the  money. 

Example  4  —  “The  Wind  and  the  Leaf’ 

Writing  is  also  successfully  incorporated  into  the 
drama  lesson  in  the  following  activity. 

The  group  of  words  was  centred  on  “The  Wind  and 
the  Leaf”. 

whirling,  twirling,  swirling,  floating,  settling,  trembling, 
lingering,  flying,  whispering,  frisking,  whipping, 
hurrying,  rushing,  fading,  fleeting 


Before  the  children  came  to  the  auditorium  for  the  first 
dance  lesson,  I  wrote  those  words  on  the  board  in 
the  following  order: 


if  “Mr.  Wind”  was  - 

whipping 

hurrying 

rushing 

fading 

whispering 


then  the  leaves  would  be  - 
whirling,  twirling,  swirling 
flying,  floating 
trembling,  frisking 
settling 

fleeting,  lingering 


We  immediately  had  a  brief  discussion  on  the  idea  of 
action  and  reaction.  We  began  exploring  the  words 
through  movement  experiences.  The  children  worked 
initially  with  one  or  two  words,  for  example,  “whirling” 
and  “settling”,  or  “rushing”  and  “flying”,  until  they 
felt  both  the  action  and  the  quality  or  texture  of  the 
words.  Most  of  the  words  were  explored  by  this 
process. 

Then,  in  pairs,  the  children  were  given  the  problem 
of  deciding  how  to  depict  the  wind  moving  in  one 
way,  thereby  causing  the  leaf  to  move  with  an 
appropriate  reaction.  After  the  dance  drama  was 
performed,  students  were  told  to  write  down  what 
they  felt  they  had  represented.  Later,  when  we  were 
writing,  Rob  seems  to  have  described  how  he  and  his 
partner  developed  their  short  dance: 


The  wind  goes  whirling  around 
as  the  leaf  goes  slowly  down 
to  the  ground. 

Aleida,  however,  seems  to  have  become  immersed  in 
the  feeling  of  the  whole  group  dancing.  The  rhythmical 
quality  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  impact  on  her; 
later  she  put  her  experiences  into  words: 


They  rush  and  rush.  And  they  rush  faster  and  faster! 
Till  the  wind  stops  blowing.  The  leaves  have  stopped 
scattering.  But  why?  Just  then  I  heard  the  wind  say 
I  make  them 
rush,  rush,  rush 
Now  it’s  time  to  stop. 

Now  it’s  time  to  stop. 

What  do  you  mean? 

Why  that’s  not  fair! 

You  would  not  dare! 

Oh!  Yes  I  would! 

You  someone  out  there! 

And  just  then!  The  leaves  scattered  all 
over  the  place. 

It’s  not  time  to  stop. 

No,  it’s  not! 

In  the  first  lesson,  just  over  an  hour  was  spent.  A 
brief  discussion  and  then  dancing  used  approximately 
thirty  minutes;  this  was  followed  by  writing.  The  time 
allowed  for  writing  depended  entirely  upon  the  needs 
of  each  individual  child.  Some  felt  they  wanted  to 
write  for  a  long  time,  often  thirty  minutes,  whereas 
others  wrote  for  only  five  minutes.  The  time  factor  was 
not  considered  important.  If  the  discussion  and  dance 
had  aroused  excitement  and  interest,  then  expression 
in  writing  followed  naturally;  if  not,  we  proceeded 
with  other  things.^** 


34.  Adapted  from  Joyce  Boorman,  Dance  and  Language 
Experiences  with  Children  (Toronto:  Longman  Canada,  1973), 
pp.  2-3.  Used  by  permission  of  Academic  Press  Canada. 


15.  Drama  and 

Integrated  Learning 

Drama  can  often  be  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the 
curriculum.  It  introduces  students  to  activities  that 
promote  the  acquisition  of  language  skills  and  insights 
into  various  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Skills  attained 
in  drama  transfer  readily  to  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening.  Role-playing  allows  students 
to  experience  some  of  the  physical  and  emotional 
aspects  of  the  social  sciences  and  thus  deepens  their 
understanding  of  course  content.  Understanding  of 
group  organization  and  dynamics  and  skill  in 
interpersonal  relationships  can  be  reinforced  through 
drama  processes.  Art  and  music  are  easily  combined 
with  drama  to  provide  stimuli  that  will  ignite  perception 
and  thought.  Many  aspects  of  a  physical-education 
program  reinforce  and  are  reinforced  by  drama. 

Drama  can  focus  on  a  wide  variety  of  specific  facts 
and  concepts,  encouraging  the  children  to  discover 
new  information  and  skills. 

The  variety  of  types  of  learning  possible  with  and 
promoted  by  drama  are  demonstrated  in  the  following 
examples. 


Example  —  “The  Aztecs  and  the  Spanish 
(1519-1521)” 

This  activity  works  well  with  Grade  6  students. 


a)  Warm-up 

The  teacher  divides  the  class  into  two  teams  (the 
members  on  one  team  are  identified  by  arm-bands, 
team  vests,  or  stickers  on  their  foreheads). 

Two  goals  are  set  up  at  either  end  of  the  gym  or 
classroom  (nets  or  baskets  or  garbage  cans). 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  outlined: 

-  each  team  tries  to  get  a  goal  in  the  other  team’s 
net  or  basket  using  a  soccer  ball  or  basketball; 

-  players  are  only  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  with  their 
elbows,  knees,  or  hips; 

-  two  points  are  awarded  for  a  goal; 

-  one  point  is  given  to  the  opposing  team  when  a 
player  breaks  any  of  the  rules. 

The  teacher  becomes  the  referee  and  the  game 
begins. 

b)  Dramatization 

(i)  The  teacher  provides  some  background 
information  about  the  Aztecs.  The  Aztecs  were  a 
conquering  people.  They  came  into  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  defeated  the  inhabitants,  and  made  them 
their  slaves  in  the  fields.  With  their  new  riches,  the 
Aztecs  beautified  their  island  city,  Tenochtitlan. 
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The  teacher  explains  that  the  Aztecs  want  to 
honour  their  god  of  war  with  a  grand  temple  in  a 
place  of  honour  in  their  new  city,  then  reads  aloud  the 
following  excerpt  from  Mexico:  Land  of  the  Plumed 
Serpent 

Their  sides  were  squared,  and  they  rose  in  steep 
steps  to  flat  terrace  tops.  They  were  shaped  as 
pyramids,  as  tall  as  skyscrapers  of  today,  but  much 
thicker.  They  were  the  homes  of  the  gods,  and  on  the 
flat  terrace  top  of  each  a  temple  was  built.^® 

The  teacher  sets  up  an  altar  with  two  yardsticks 
(swords)  upon  it.  A  ceremonial  cymbal  is  nearby. 

The  teacher  assumes  the  role  of  the  leader  of  the 
Aztecs  and  reminds  the  Aztec  community  (the 
students)  of  their  monthly  ritual,  in  honour  of  the  god 
of  war  who  allows  them  to  conquer.  “You  all 
remember  that  we  honour  the  god  of  war  each  month 
by  forming  solemn  lines  before  the  altar.  In  case 
some  of  you  have  forgotten,  may  I  remind  you  of  our 
ritual.  In  pairs,  we  come  forward,  pick  up  the  swords 
and,  at  the  sound  of  the  cymbal,  raise  them  high 
above  our  heads.  After  replacing  the  swords  on  the 
altar,  we  return  to  the  end  of  the  procession.  When 
all  have  done  this,  our  ritual  is  complete.  ”  The 
teacher  demonstrates  in-role,  remaining  solemn  and  in 
complete  control. 

As  the  ritual  is  carried  out,  the  teacher  uses  a 
cymbal  to  control  the  procession  and  the  sword¬ 
raising. 

(ii)  The  teacher  has  asked  a  student  to  enter  at  the 
end  of  the  ritual  with  the  following  message;  “My 
lord,  news  has  come  that  a  fierce  band  of  strangers 
has  landed  from  the  sea  where  the  sun  rises.  The 
men  have  pale  skins  and  hair  on  their  chins.  They 
have  with  them  terrible  machines  that  make  thunder 
in  the  earth  and  smoke  in  the  air.  Men  fall  dead 
when  these  machines  roar.  Nothing  can  stop  the 
strangers. 

“My  lord,  the  runners  say  that  the  strangers  have 
with  them  fierce  animals  that  trample  people.  These 
beasts  make  a  wild  noise  and  open  wide  their  mouths 
filled  with  great  teeth.  Our  men  run  in  terror  of 
being  eaten.” 

The  teacher,  as  the  leader  of  the  Aztecs,  calls  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  community  to  discuss  the 
following; 

-  What  can  we  do  about  these  strangers? 

-  Can  we  fight  them  when  our  enemies  have  joined 
the  strangers  against  us,  and  their  machines  and 
beasts  seem  more  powerful  than  any  of  our 
weapons? 

-  Can  we  go  to  them  in  peace? 

-  Do  we  want  them  to  settle  in  our  land? 

-  Can  we  go  to  them  with  gifts  of  welcome  but  ask 
them  to  return  to  their  homes? 


The  teacher  conducts  the  discussion  in-role, 
explaining  all  possibilities.  The  students  choose  to 
give  gifts  to  Cortes  in  the  hope  that  the  Spanish  will 
return  immediately  to  their  homeland.  Each  student 
creates  a  gift  for  the  “strangers”.  The  teacher 
reminds  them  of  the  purpose  of  the  gifts. 

The  teacher  picks  five  or  six  students  to  be  the 
Spanish.  (If  the  teacher  does  not  choose  to  play 
Cortes,  a  student  is  appointed  to  assume  this  role.) 
The  students  are  given  some  time  to  discuss  the 
following; 

-  what  their  reactions  to  the  gifts  (gold,  silver, 
jewels,  etc.)  will  be; 

-  how  strong  their  desire  to  return  home  is; 

-  how  strong  their  greed  is; 

-  the  difficulty  of  attacking  the  Aztecs  now,  while 
supporting  forces  are  off  exploring; 

-  whether  they  should  go  to  the  Aztecs’  city  for  more. 

The  rest  of  the  class  gather  as  Aztecs,  to  discuss 
the  purpose  of  their  gifts.  (If  the  teacher  does  not 
choose  to  play  the  chief  craftsman,  a  student  is 
appointed  to  assume  this  role.)  The  students  are 
given  some  time  to  discuss  the  following; 

-  what  the  purpose  of  the  gifts  is; 

-  what  action  they  should  take  if  the  Spanish  refuse 
to  go  home; 

-  what  they  should  do  if  the  Spanish  ask  to  be  taken 
to  their  city. 

The  teacher  assumes  either  the  role  of  Cortes  or 
that  of  the  most  esteemed  craftsman  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  choice  depends  on  which  group  the  teacher 
expects  will  need  the  most  support. 

The  Spanish  enter  and  the  Aztecs  approach  them. 
The  chief  craftsman  steps  forward  with  the  following 
message;  “These  gifts  our  ruler  has  sent  as  a  token 
of  his  fidendship,  since  the  journey  to  his  city  is  too 
long  and  difficult  for  you.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to 
return  to  your  land  with  these  tokens  of  our  master’s 
kindly  feelings  towards  you.  ”  The  Aztecs  then  come 
forward,  one  at  a  time,  to  present  gifts  to  the 
Spanish,  and  explain  the  significance  of  each. 

Cortes  formally  thanks  the  Aztecs  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  gifts.  He  also  explains  that  the 
Spanish  will  not  go  home! 

A  confrontation  has  arisen,  and  the  group  discusses 
possible  courses  of  action.  The  teacher  arrests  the 
drama  when  an  impasse  has  been  reached. 


35.  C.L.  Grant  and  J.W.  Watson,  Mexico:  Land  of  the  Plumed 
Serpent  (fN es\.\)Ovi,  Conn.:  Garrard,  1968). 
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16.  An  Audience  for 
Drama 


Traditionally,  drama  in  school  has  been  thought  of  in 
relation  to  “stage”  presentations,  e.g.,  a  performance 
at  the  school  assembly,  or  at  a  parents’  night,  or  a 
play  put  on  by  a  visiting  group.  Today,  however, 
drama  in  education  encompasses  many  kinds  of 
activities,  from  Kindergarten  children’s  play  in  a 
dress-up  centre,  to  a  professional  touring  company’s 
presentation  of  a  play  specially  written  for  a  specific 
audience.  The  relationship  between  spectator  and 
participant  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  drama 
experiences  is  the  subject  of  the  present  section. 

a)  Exploring  Drama 

The  goal  of  the  drama  lesson  is  the  exploration  of 
ideas,  roles,  physical  and  verbal  interaction,  feelings, 
and  attitudes.  Just  as  in  art  class,  the  goal  must  not 
be  the  showing  of  the  work.  There  may  be  reasons 
for  sharing,  but  exploration  and  learning  come  first. 

b)  Sharing  Drama 

Sharing  is  the  interaction  that  occurs  when  individuals 
or  groups  communicate  with  others.  Those  watching 
can  see  different  interpretations  of  the  text;  they  can 
be  part  of  a  sequential  sharing  of  the  scenes  from 
the  story;  or  they  can  help  with  work  in  progress,  as 
each  group  takes  suggestions  for  further  exploration. 


Through  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  children 
discover  and/or  clarify  what  their  assumptions  are, 
see  different  points  of  \fiew,  become  aware  of 
emotional  reactions  that  may  be  ver>'  different  from 
their  own,  and  begin  to  understand  the  roles  and  the 
drama  they  are  creating. 

There  may  be  times  when  children  wish  to  take  a 
particular  activity  out  of  the  classroom  environment  to 
share  it  with  a  wider  audience.  The  children  may 
create  a  play  through  improvisation;  the  improvisation 
may  be  polished  and  the  script  may  be  written  (after 
each  scene  is  improvised)  as  a  record  of  what  has 
been  created.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  when  children  are  placed  in  performance 
situations,  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience  becomes 
the  major  consideration  rather  than  the  development 
of  the  children’s  own  feelings  and  relationships.  This 
type  of  sharing  should  occur  only  when  the  children 
are  prepared  and  ready,  and  when  the  exploration 
and  learning  have  been  wholly  satisfactory. 

When  planning  to  share  the  work  of  the  children 
with  others,  the  teacher  must  consider  the  following: 

(i)  the  purpose  for  the  sharing,  and  what  impact  the 
sharing  will  have  on  the  work  being  explored  in 
drama; 

(ii)  the  social  health  of  the  group,  and  whether  the 
students  wish  to  share  the  work  (e.g.,  should 
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beginners  be  encouraged  to  show  work  or  should 
they  concentrate  on  themselves  and  their  own 
group?): 

(iii)  whether  or  not  to  explore  informal  ways  of 
working  with  an  audience  (e.g.,  informal 
demonstration  for  discussion  or  observational 
purposes,  on-the-spot  spontaneous  sharing  during  the 
lesson,  or  sharing  work  with  others  who  are  carrying 
on  a  similar  exploration); 

(iv)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  setting  up 
situations  where  volunteers  can  do  the  sharing  (e.g., 
an  “after-four”  group); 

(v)  whether  the  emphasis  should,  rather,  be  on 
encouraging  more  exploration  and  development  of 
new  ideas  that  deepen  the  drama. 

c)  Presenting  Drama 

Presenting  drama  involves  sharing  work  with  others 
who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  process  of 
exploring  and  learning.  It  might  involve  showing  the 
work  to  another  class  in  the  same  school  or  to 
students  working  on  similar  activities  but  at  different 
times  and  places.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
different  classes  work  differently  and  have  different 
evaluation  criteria;  the  teachers  of  both  the  spectators 
and  the  participants  must  take  this  into  account  in  any 
type  of  presentation. 

Some  polishing  and  refinement  may  be  necessary, 
since  the  emotional  risks  to  the  children  are  greater  in 
more  formal  situations. 

d)  Performing  Drama 

Performing  is  a  formal  event,  a  way  of  sharing 
dramatic  work  with  an  audience  that  is  outside  the 
creative  process  and  that  sees  and  evaluates  only  the 
finished  product.  Therefore,  the  performance  must 
be  polished  and  practised  for  the  sake  of  the  audience. 
Children  who  are  growing  and  learning  at  various 
stages  of  development  should  not  be  put  in  the  high- 
risk  position  of  trying  to  please  an  audience. 

e)  Beginning  a  Drama  Ciub 

In  order  to  start  a  drama  club,  the  teacher  must 
be  committed  to  the  effective  organization  of  extra¬ 
curricular  drama.  The  teacher’s  role  is  to  help  the 
group  work  towards  developing  into  a  “team”,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  activities  engaged  in  emphasize  co¬ 
operation,  inter-dependence,  the  students’  sensitivity 
to  each  other  and  to  the  total  group,  and  a  desire 
to  share  the  fun  as  opposed  to  being  the  centre  of 
attention. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  assist  the  group  in 
creating  its  own  play,  using  as  possible  sources  a 
child’s  suggestion,  a  story,  a  poem,  a  character,  a 
situation  in  the  news,  some  aspect  of  the  curriculum, 
music,  sound  improvisation,  or  slides. 

The  teacher  should  try  not  to  accept  the  obvious 
or  superficial  from  children,  but  instead  should  work 
at  deepening  and  broadening  the  children’s  skills  and 


insights.  As  well,  the  teacher  should  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  reflection. 

A  drama  club  does  not  necessarily  have  to  work 
towards  making  a  public  presentation.  The  teacher 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
children  in  the  group.  A  perfectly  valid  reason  for 
extra-curricular  drama  is  to  provide  a  situation  in 
which  children  may  work  at  developing  social  and 
communication  skills  in  a  supportive  and  stimulating 
environment.  The  teacher  should  keep  parents,  other 
staff  members,  and  the  principal  informed  about  his 
or  her  goals  so  that  others  will  understand  that  the 
activities  will  focus  on  children’s  development  rather 
than  on  performance.  Such  interested  adults  should  be 
helped  towards  an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a 
performance  may  or  may  not  result. 

f)  Visiting  Artists 

The  school  should  take  advantage  of  programs  that 
place  practising  artists  in  the  classroom  for  direct 
involvement  with  the  children,  so  that  children  and 
teachers  may  learn  new  techniques  and  develop 
commitment.  Children  will  benefit  from  seeing 
performances  by  local  artists  and  groups.  Planned 
carefully,  such  visits  can  inspire  follow-up  activities  in 
the  schools  that  will  give  children  of  various  cultural 
origins  insight  into  the  backgrounds  of  their  peers. 

g)  Performing  Companies 

Audience  Preparation 

Teachers  should  inform  the  students  of  performances 
well  ahead  of  the  visit  and  discuss  all  aspects  of  the 
event  -  such  as  the  name  of  the  company,  the  type  of 
company  (e.g.,  a  mime  group,  a  theatre  company, 
an  instrumental  group,  a  dance  company,  etc.),  and 
the  date  and  time  of  the  performance. 

Class  work  in  preparation  might  include  vocabulary 
work,  exploring  concepts,  discussing  the  story  line, 
discussing  what  to  watch  for.  A  study  guide,  if 
available,  can  be  helpful  in  these  areas. 

Follow-up  Work 

Various  activities  can  take  place  after  the  visit. 

(i)  Discussion  of  the  visual  and  aural  aspects  of  the 
performance  and  of  possible  interpretations.  (Was 
there  a  message  in  the  story?  Was  there  something 
to  be  learned  about  the  world  we  live  in?  About  the 
lives  of  the  people  portrayed?) 

(ii)  Writing.  (Written  work  could  include  a  speech  in¬ 
role  as  one  of  the  characters;  “thank-you”  letters 

to  the  company;  or  “reviews”  of  the  play  and/or  the 
players’  performances.) 

(iii)  Making  art  work  of  scenes  from  the  play,  the 
audience  at  the  play,  a  character  in  the  play,  the 
costumes  or  set  designs. 

Some  of  these  pictures  might  be  sent  to  the  company 
with  the  “thank-you”  letters. 


77.  Evaluation 


Practical  assessment  of  drama  activities  is  not  without 
problems.  The  various  types  of  learning  that  occur 
in  a  dramatic  arts  program  do  not  all  lend  themselves 
equally  well  to  the  evaluation  process.  In  drama  in 
education,  one  is  attempting  to  assess  the  nature  of 
an  internal  and  personal  process  -  of  an  inner 
experience  -  as  well  as  to  judge  the  external  and 
public  form. 

a)  Evaluating  the  Students’ 
Progress 

Precise  measurement  of  achievement  is  not  only  not 
always  possible,  but  may  not  necessarily  be  desirable. 
Since  cognitive,  affective,  and  at  times  psychomotor 
learning  occur  simultaneously,  it  is  a  difficult  task 
for  the  evaluator  to  evaluate  all  the  information  that 
comprises  a  learning  experience  in  drama.  Drama  is  a 
transitory  experience,  and  evaluation  often  needs  to 
take  place  while  the  activities  are  in  progress.  In 
drama,  personal  and  unique  responses  may  be 
evoked.  Even  though  it  is  a  shared  activity,  individuals 
and  their  development  are  of  fundamental  importance. 

A  drama  experience  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts  and  requires  an  empathetic  response  from  the 
teacher  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  what  has  been 
learned.  Evaluation  is  possible  at  the  levels  of: 

-  the  individual 

-  the  group 

-  the  situation/action 

-  skill 

-  feeling  and  thought 

-  the  teacher’s  goals  and  strategies 


For  example,  the  teacher  could  assess  the  drama  of 
the  class  on  the  basis  of  the  insights  that  have  been 
gained,  the  elevation  of  language  that  has  occurred, 
and/or  the  new  understanding  that  a  particular  group 
has  reached. 

If  the  teacher’s  intent  in  drama  is  to  deepen  the 
children’s  thinking,  the  impact  of  the  work  can  be 
determined  from  the  children’s  reactions.  Their 
degree  of  involvement  can  be  examined  through  the 
quality  of  their  discussion,  the  intensity  of  their 
absorption  in  and  awareness  of  role,  and  their  level  of 
language.  An  appreciation  of  the  drama’s  outcome  by 
the  children  -  their  ability  to  see  tbe  consequences 
of  events  -  should  also  be  looked  for. 

In  addition,  it  is  valuable  to  assess  developments  in 
the  children’s  facility  with  language,  both  non-verbal 
and  verbal. 

Non-verbal  Language 

The  teacher  should  look  for  growth  in  the  children’s 
experience  and  awareness  of  how  to  communicate 
feelings  and  ideas  (individually  or  collectively)  through 
movement. 

Verbal  Language 

The  teacher  should  study  the  children’s  verbal 
contributions  to  the  drama  for  signs  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  uncertainty,  tentativeness,  and  lack  of 
experience  towards  awareness,  insight,  and 
understanding  of  the  drama’s  characters  and  themes. 

In  this  regard  it  is  easier  to  judge  the  progress 
made  by  children  who  have  been  actively  involved  in 
the  lesson.  Those  who  are  as  yet  unable  to  operate 
effectively  in  a  group  situation,  or  who  didn’t  have  the 


opportunity  to  indicate  actively  the  level  of  their 
involvement,  require  other  modes  of  evaluation. 

Methods  of  Evaluating  Learning  in  Drama 

Different  kinds  of  activity  will  focus  attention  upon 
different  dramatic  elements  and  outcomes;  for 
example,  where  drama  stimulates  reflective  dis¬ 
cussion,  art  work,  or  writing,  this  ancillary  material 
also  requires  assessment.  (It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  not  all  the  benefits  of  drama  will  be  observ¬ 
able  or  measurable. ) 

a)  Observation,  Description,  and  Judgement  -  This 
“responsive”  type  of  assessment  focuses  directly  on 
program  activities.  The  record  or  report  of 
responsive  assessment  will  be  descriptive  and 
anecdotal  in  nature.  (See  suggested  pupil  profile  sheet 
for  assessing  students’  performance.) 

b)  Discussion  -  This  is  a  useful  assessment  tool, 
when  handled  with  perception  and  sensitivity.  It 
allows  the  children  themselves  to  develop  their  own 
critical  awareness  -  to  comment  on  the  quality  of 


their  own  feeling,  commitment,  role-playing  ability, 
reflective  power,  etc.  The  fact  that  discussion  arises 
directly  from  a  drama  and  can  influence  its 
subsequent  direction  makes  its  quality  significant. 

c)  Writing  -  Most  children  seem  capable  of  moving 
from  interaction  in  drama  to  various  forms  of  written 
expression.  Commentaries,  criticism,  reflection, 
stories,  letters,  petitions,  songs,  summaries,  and 
poetry  related  to  the  content  of  the  drama  and 
motivated  and  shaped  by  involvement  in  it  provide 
valuable  clues  to  the  drama’s  impact  on  the  children. 

d)  Art  Work  -  Drama  lessons  often  provide  a 
stimulus  for  art  activities;  the  children’s  illustrations, 
murals,  and  diagrams  can  be  very  revealing  of  the 
learning  that  has  taken  place. 


Assessing  the  student  -  checklist 

The  following  checklist  -  if  filled  in  at  the  beginning 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  year  -  might  be  a  useful 
way  of  monitoring  the  personal  development  of 
students. 


Seldom  Often  Almost 

(at  times)  always 

Physical  Development: 

•  has  the  ability  to  communicate  in  non-verbal  ways, 
e.  g. ,  in  mime,  gesture,  movement,  dance 

•  has  the  ability  to  move  freely  and  easily 

•  has  the  ability  to  relax  completely _ 

•  has  the  ability  to  see  the  communicative  power  of 
specific  gestures 

Intellectual  Development: 

•  has  an  interest  in  exploring  the  world 

•  has  the  ability  to  make  new  and  interesting 
connections  between  separate  past  experiences 

•  has  the  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  topic 

•  exhibits  a  capacity  for  imaginative  and  creative 
thought 

Emotional  Development: 

•  has  the  ability  to  reveal  true  feelings _ 

•  has  the  ability  to  express  vicarious  emotions _ 

Social  Development: 

•  has  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with 

students  both  within  and  outside  the  peer  group  ] 

■  I 

•  has  the  ability  to  co-operate  and  participate  with  j 

others  in  a  group  _ _  ( 

•  has  the  ability  to  accept  the  ideas  of  others 

] 
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b)  Evaluating  the  Program 

Constant  re-assessment  of  the  approaches  to  drama 
in  the  classroom  is  important.  The  teacher  should 
maintain  flexibility  and  a  sense  of  exploration  and 
discovery,  and  should  be  able  to  select  from  a  wide 
range  of  strategies  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  group. 

Teachers  need  to  analyse  their  drama  lessons. 
Effective  assessment  will  tell  them  how  or  when  to 
move  children  on,  when  to  use  a  particular  strategy, 
and  what  will  enrich  the  drama  process. 

In  evaluating  the  program  the  teacher  should 
consider  the  following  questions: 

-  Was  the  content  of  the  drama  reasonably 
appropriate  and  relevant  to  the  students’  concerns? 

-  How  capable  are  the  students  of  evaluating  their 
own  work? 

-  Did  the  role-playing  done  by  the  teacher  serve  a 
useful  purpose? 

-  Did  the  drama  stimulate  lively  discussion? 

-  Did  the  drama  sustain  the  students’  interest? 

-  Did  the  group  as  a  whole  enjoy  the  drama? 
Individuals  within  the  group? 

-  Did  the  drama  stimulate  production  of,  e.g.,  art 
work  and  written  material?  Of  what  quality? 

-  Was  the  relationship  between  teacher  and  students 
reasonably  relaxed?  Stiff  and  uneasy?  Too  informal 
for  control  to  be  maintained? 

-  How  appealing  and/or  challenging  did  the  students 
appear  to  find  the  work? 

-  If  music,  props,  special  effects,  etc. ,  were  used, 
did  they  enhance  the  drama? 

-  What  might  follow  in  subsequent  dramas? 


To  help  the  teacher  plan  further  activities 

appropriate  to  children’s  developing  abilities,  the 

following  questions  may  be  useLl: 

-  What  kinds  of  activities  did  I  set  up  for  the  class 
and  how  did  I  set  them  up?  By  requests,  choices, 
pleading? 

-  What  kinds  of  questions  and/or  statements  did 
I  use? 

-  Were  my  intentions  presented  clearly  to  the  class 
or  was  there  some  confusion  in  my  thinking? 

-  How  did  I  function  in  the  class?  Did  I  take  a  role, 
enquire,  insist,  monitor,  direct? 

-  How  was  the  lesson  divided?  Were  students  talking, 
reflecting,  testing  ideas,  exploring,  arguing, 
negotiating,  challenging,  researching? 

-  Did  the  strategies  I  used  help  me  meet  my 
intention? 

-  Did  I  change  direction  during  the  lesson? 

If  so,  why? 

-  What  was  the  effect  of  my  changing  direction? 

-  Was  the  action  slowed  down  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  class  time  to  build  belief  in  the  situation? 

-  Which  activities  did  the  class  initiate? 

-  Did  the  class  give  me  signals  that  I  could  read  in 
order  to  change  the  direction  of  the  lesson? 

-  Did  the  attitude  of  the  class  change  for  better  or 
worse  during  the  lesson?  What  did  I  have  to  do  with 
these  changes? 

-  What  things  was  I  driven  by  in  the  lesson:  time, 
pace,  interruptions  of  the  children? 

-  Did  changes  occur  in  class  groupings?  How  and 
why  did  these  changes  occur? 

-  What  kinds  of  learning  occurred  in  the  lesson? 

-  What  learning  areas  were  established  for  exploration 
in  future  lessons?^® 


36.  C.  O’Neil]  et  al,  Drama  Guidelines,  p.  18. 
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discusses  the  opportunities  drama  provides  for 
developing  concentration,  the  senses,  the  imagination, 
speech,  emotion,  intellect,  and  the  physical  self  -  in 
other  words,  the  whole  person. 


Part  3:  Drama  and  Movement,  Mime,  and 
Games 

Boorman,  Joyce.  Dance  and  Language  Experiences 
with  Children.  Toronto:  Longman  Canada,  1973. 

This  book  outlines  the  author’s  experiences  of 
working  with  children  in  the  areas  of  creative  dance 
and  language. 

Canfield,  Jack,  and  Wells,  Harold  C.  100  Ways  to 
Enhance  Self-Concept  in  the  Classroom.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1976. 

This  is  a  practical  book  that  contains  100  techniques 
designed  to  enhance  the  children’s  sense  of  identity 
and  self-esteem.  The  ideas  have  been  tested  in  the 
classroom  at  all  levels  from  Kindergarten  through 
college. 

Fluegelman,  Andrew.  The  New  Games  Book.  Garden 
City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1976. 

This  is  a  collection  of  games  that  keeps  in  mind 
“that  the  people  are  the  most  important  part  of  the 
game”.  Most  of  the  games  are  easy  to  learn  and 
require  very  little  equipment. 

Fluegelman,  Andrew.  More  New  Games.  Garden  City, 
N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1981. 

This  is  a  book  of  practical  suggestions  and  useful 
techniques  providing  a  list  of  games  from  high  to  low 
activity.  The  book  stresses  the  magic  that  comes 
from  playing  together  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and 
freedom. 

Hamblin,  Kay.  Mime:  A  Playbook  of  Silent  Fantasy. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1978. 

This  book  includes  essays  that  introduce  mime  as 
an  expressive  and  recreational  activity.  Instructions 
are  given  for  many  exercises  and  gestures. 

Keysell,  Pat.  Motives  for  Mime.  London:  Evans 
Brothers,  1975. 

This  is  an  extremely  practical  handbook  with  little 
theory,  following  a  progressive  method  and  containing 
numerous  suggestions  about  what  to  do  with  mime. 

It  is  particularly  designed  for  use  with  children  aged 
five  to  twelve. 

King,  Nancy.  Giving  Form  to  Feeling.  New  York: 
Drama  Book  Specialists,  1975. 

This  is  a  book  from  which  all  teachers  can  benefit. 
It  describes  more  than  100  flexible  activities 
incorporating  movement,  shape,  colour,  texture, 
rhythm,  sounds,  and  words  designed  to  foster  the 
use  of  imagination  and  freer  communication  among 
children.  Evaluation  and  the  use  of  source  materials 
are  discussed. 

Opie,  Iona,  and  Opie,  Peter.  Children’s  Games  in 
Street  and  Playground.  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1969. 

This  book  records  games  that  children  aged  six  to 
twelve  play  of  their  own  accord  when  out  of  doors. 
The  games  are  simple  and  diverse  (chasing  games, 
running  games,  guessing  games,  pretending  games) 
needing  nothing  but  the  players  themselves. 
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Orlick,  Terry.  The  Cooperative  Sports  and  Games 
Book.  New  York:  Pantheon,  197^ 

This  book  contains  more  than  100  games  based  on 
co-operation,  not  competition.  Orlick’s  theme  is  that 
“people  should  play  together,  not  against  each  other.  ” 

_ _  The  Second  Cooperative  Sports  and  Games 

Book.  New  York:  Pantheon,  1982. 

This  book  introduces  more  than  200  active  games 
for  indoors  and  out,  and  for  players  of  all  ages,  sizes, 
and  abilities.  Orlick  emphasizes  imagination  rather 
than  expensive  equipment  or  special  skills,  and  his 
focus  is  the  idea  that  taking  competition  out  of  games 
and  sports  means  leaving  more  room  for  fun. 

Polsky,  Milton  E.  Let’s  Improvise.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice -Hall,  1980. 

This  is  a  practical  book  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
improvisation  with  people  of  all  ages.  Of  particular 
interest  to  all  teachers  would  be  Chapter  12,  “Drama 
in  the  Classroom”,  which  describes  and  illustrates 
the  integration  of  dramatic  improvisation  in  other 
subject  areas  at  all  levels. 

Scher,  Anna,  and  Verral,  Charles.  100  Plus  Ideas  for 
Drama.  London:  Heinemann,  1976. 

This  is  an  ideas  book  full  of  dramatic  activities  and 
suggestions  that  have  been  tested  on  both  children 
and  adults.  It  would  be  of  use  to  teachers  and  group 
leaders  who  wish  to  use  drama  activities  and 
exercises. 

Torbert,  Marianne.  Follow  Me.  Englewood  Cliffs, 

N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1980. 

This  is  a  handbook  of  more  than  100  movement 
activities  designed  to  give  children  a  sense  of  personal 
success.  The  book  shows  how  well-planned  play 
activities  teach  children  such  skills  as  social 
interaction,  focusing  attention,  creativity,  emotional 
control,  and  so  on. 

Weinstein,  Matt,  and  Goodman,  Joel.  Playfair. 
Pleasant  Hill,  California:  Impact,  1980. 

This  book  promotes  co-operative  play.  The 
instructions  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
leader  giving  an  introductory,  non-competitive  play 
experience  to  a  group  of  players. 


Part  4:  Drama  and  Language  Development 

Gray,  F.,  and  Mager,  G.  Liberating  Education. 
Berkeley,  California:  McCutchan,  1973. 

This  book  is  a  study  of  psychological  learning  as 
experienced  through  improvisational  drama.  Personal 
teaching  experiences  as  well  as  principles  and  details 
of  how  to  teach  drama  are  included.  The  discussion 
touches  on  such  areas  of  personal  development  as 
physical  freeing,  concentration,  believability,  and 
relationships;  on  topics  like  getting  started, 
improvisation,  discussion,  ending,  and  putting  it  all 
together;  and  on  the  teacher’s  role.  Special  education 
teachers  will  find  this  book  useful. 

Schafer,  R.  Murray.  When  Words  Sing.  Toronto: 
Clark  and  Cruickshank,  1970. 

This  book  contains  exercises  and  implementation 
ideas  for  using  the  human  voice,  and  will  be  especially 
useful  to  drama  teachers. 

Wilde,  Rosilyn.  A  Space  Where  Anything  Can  Happen. 
New  Plays  Books,  1977. 

This  is  a  book  of  practical  ideas  that  shows  how 
drama  can  be  implemented  with  junior  school 
youngsters  as  a  very  essential  part  of  their  education. 
The  book  outlines  the  experiences  of  a  real  teacher 
in  an  actual  school. 


Part  5:  Drama  and  the  Curriculum 

Fines,  John,  and  Verrier,  Raymond.  The  Drama  of 
History:  An  Experiment  in  Co-operative  Teaching. 
London:  New  University  Education,  1974. 

This  is  a  very  readable  personal  account  of  a  drama 
specialist’s  and  a  specialist  historian’s  attempts  and 
experiences  in  using  drama  to  teach  history. 
Influenced  by  Heathcote,  Fines  and  Verrier  describe 
actual  lessons,  some  successful,  some  abysmal 
failures,  in  British  primary  schools.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  use  drama  as  a  teaching  tool  will  benefit  from 
the  authors’  experiences  and  advice. 

Moffett,  James,  and  Wagner,  Betty  Jane.  Student- 
Centered  Language  Arts  and  Reading,  K-8.  2nd  ed. 
Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin,  1976. 

This  is  a  textbook  for  teachers  covering  curriculum 
and  methods  of  language  arts  and  reading  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Of  particular 
interest  is  Part  Two,  “Basic  Processes”,  which  is 
broken  down  into  chapters  dealing  with  talking  and 
listening,  dramatic  inventing,  performing  texts, 
reading,  and  writing. 

O’Farrell,  Lawrence,  and  MacKay,  Loma.  Drama  for 
Canada.  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Academic  Press  Canada, 
1980. 

This  is  a  distinctively  Canadian  book  that  describes 
activities  and  provides  source  material  for  use  in 
improvisation  to  increase  students’  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  Canadian  events  and  people. 

O’Neill,  Cecily,  and  Lambert,  Alan.  Drama  Structures. 
London:  Hutchinson,  1982. 

This  teacher’s  manual  provides  fifteen  developing 
lesson  themes.  The  themes  involve  the  pupils  in  a 
whole  range  of  drama  and  learning  activities.  Notes 
on  practical  teaching  problems  and  possible 
developments  for  each  sequence  are  given  on  facing 
pages.  Two  further  sections  of  the  book  provide  a 
simple  theoretical  framework  for  drama  teaching  and 
consider  some  key  strategies. 


Paynter,  Elizabeth,  and  Paynter,  John.  The  Dance 
and  the  Drum.  London:  Universal  Editions,  1974. 

This  practical  handbook  contains  twelve  old  stories 
that  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  creative  music-theatre 
projects.  Suggested  further  uses  of  the  stories  are: 
as  a  basis  for  improvised  drama;  as  a  basis  for 
interpretation  in  music  alone;  or  as  a  stimulus  for 
story  creation.  The  over-all  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
facilitate  integration  of  music,  dance,  and  drama. 

Seely,  J.  Dramakit.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1977. 

This  practical  resource  book  is  designed  for 
extensive  use  by  teachers.  It  is  divided  into  six 
sections:  Dramakit;  Scenemakers;  Predicaments; 
Groupwork;  Playkits;  and  Themes.  It  provides 
information  on  planning,  selecting  material,  organizing 
lessons,  and  includes  sample  introductory  games 
and  exercises. 
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